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THE BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR 
By B, C. FORBES 

Americans have a praiseworthy ambition to 
become leaders. Energetic exercise of this spirit 
has been responsible in large measure for the 
front-rank place America and Americans occupy 
in the world to-day. The purpose of this book 
is to present practical pointers on how to win 
leadership. 

Part I is devoted to principles; Part II to 
personalities — terse, brilliant analyses of how 
twenty-five outstanding leaders earned their 
way to the top. 

The author, Herbert N. Casson, admittedly 
is the ablest writer on business and business men 
in the whole of Britain. Extensive experience 
in the United States enriched him with a thor- 
ough understanding of American business and 
American business men. He is no dreamy theo- 
rist. He is the foremost trainer of business 
staffs in Britain. He has built up a successful 
business of his own. Having attained leader- 
ship, he, therefore, knows how it is done. 

And you need read only a few pages to dis- 
cover that he can tell in a gripping, fascinating 
way how you can lead effectively. 
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PART ONE 


Tips on J^^dership 



Chapter I 

MAKE DECISIONS QUICKLY 

PEOPLE HAVE CONFIDENCE IN A MAN WHO 
MAJECES UP HIS MIND IN A FLASH 

T EADERSHIP is a thing by itself. It calls 
for more than ability. It has a Technique 
of its own. 

In other words, it can be acquired to a large 
eirtent. It can be learned, as any other Art is 
learned. And it is the Art that stands highest 
of all. 

Decide Quickxy — that is Tip No. i. 

A Leader must be like a Referee — he must 
decide in a flash. The Referee’s decision may be 
wrong — no matter. He caimot always be right. 
But he must always be quick, or he will not con- 
tinue to be a Referee. 

Quickness is not wisdom, but it is a great 
advantage. Many a race is won by a quick 
start. 

People have more confidence in a man who 
makes up his mind in a flash than they have m 
a man who dehberates. They are afraid that 
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4 TIPS ON LEADERSHIP 

the deliberator will change his mind when he 
thinks of another idea. 

A Leader must reflect. He must plan. He 
must t.hi'nk. But he must not be like Rodin’s 
Thinker — sitting still and absorbed in his own 
reflectioij|. 

When an emergency comes, a Leader must 
take charge. He must give orders. He must 
not sit and consider. 

Always it has been an emergency or a 
danger that has created our great Leaders. 

While others wondered — looked — feared 
— hoped — wished, the real Leader told people 
what to do. 

A Leader is never one of these Pro and Con 
men, such as are often manufactured by uni- 
versities. 

A Leader never says — “Maybe” nor “Per- 
haps” nor “Possibly I may” nor any other of 
the noncommittal phrases that most of us use 
every day. 

He never shifts the burden of decision on a 
Co mmi ttee nor a Conference nor a Commission. 

He knows that the duty of a Leader is to lead 
and not to draw his pay for nothing. 

Why have a President if a Committee is to do 
his work? 
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If the rank and file say — “Our Leader 
doesn’t know his own mind,” at that moment 
they cease to respect him. 

If a Leader is the prey of the last speaker — 
if he is pulled about from right to left, and left 
to right, then he ceases to be a Leader at aU. 
He is only a formahty. He inspires no loyalty 
and he gives no guidance. 

A Leader must know what is to be done. 
He must instruct others and not go about, hke 
a beggar with a hat, collecting the opinions of 
others. 

These opinion-coUectors ! The poHtical world 
is full of them; and there are too many in the 
world of trade and finance. 

A true Leader asks advice, when he has time 
to think; but he never asks advice in a crisis. 
He acts. That is what a Leader is for. 

A Leader, in a word, is a man of Well. He 
may not be cleverer than the people whom he 
leads; but he must have the strongest Will. 

He need not have the best forehead, but he 
must have the best jaw. He must have a jaw 
hke a steel trap. 

He must say “No ” and not “Quite possibly.” 
He must say “Yes” and not “If nothing occurs 
to prevent.” 
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What he takes up, he must hold fast to and 
carry through. 

Go and look at the desk of many a business 
manager and you wiU see piles of half-considered 
papers — matters in abeyance — matters on 
which he has made no decision. 

His desk is clogged up with this sort of im- 
pedimenta. And when he dies, the whole heap 
of it wiU go into the waste basket. 

Matters in abeyance! Why? Because he 
cannot decide quickly and either get a thing 
done or leave it alone. 

Here you have one of the commonest reasons 
why companies and nations fail — they have 
Leaders who cannot Decide. 

Above all else, in times of stress, a Leader 
must be a Decider. He must be in command. 

He must stand out, clear and strong, above 
his rank and file, as a Captain stands out above 
his crew. 

He must be arbitrary — yes, as arbitrary as a 
Referee in the face of a hostile crowd. 

He must be hard — yes, as hard as a Colonel 
on the field of battle. 

He must be fair — yes, as fair as a Judge on 
the bench in a case of life and death. 

But he must stand fast, whether others think 
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he is right or not. He must not give a fig for 
others, when a fight is on. 

He Must be Loyal to His Own Judgment. 
That is what will bring him to the top as a 
Leader. 

So, our first Tip is — Decide Quickly. 
There is a speed element in Leadership. 

Life is short. One decision leads upwards 
to another. There are 10,000 decisions to be 
made. 

Decide Quickly. 



Chaster II 
BE INDEPENDENT 

RESPECT THE OPINIONS OE OTHERS BUT 
MAKE OP YOOR OWN MIND 

A LEADER must be a Man amongst men. 

He must be the Chief, not “The first 
among equals” nor any such thing. 

But he must be an accessible and a teachable 
Chief. He must not hold himself aloof, as 
though, like Moses, he received his wisdom from 
Heaven. 

He must come down from his Sinai of egotism 
and live among the people whom he leads. 

Any one may teach any one something. Na- 
poleon made it a practice to talk frequently 
with his private soldiers. He listened to every 
one, but agreed with no one. 

Truth, you see, is a composite thing. No 
one, by himself, can manufacture much of it. 
Truth is the honey in a thousand flowers. It 
must be gathered. 

No man, however superior in mind, can 
create his own truth. He cannot secrete it as 
an oyster secretes a pearl. 

8 



BE rNDEPENBENT 9 

Truth is partly created and mostly learned — 
perhaps that is a better way to say it. 

We must gather the raw materials from 
everywhere and build our structure of Truth, 
according to our own plans and preferences. 

The man who builds his Truth without first 
gathering materials — he is the man whom we 
caU a theorist. 

He builds only on paper. His Truth is not 
substantial. He is only a child, playing with 
Truth. He can never be a Leader of full-grown 
men. 

A Leader must go about. He must ask ques- 
tions. He must respect the opinions of others, 
but that is aU. He must always make up his 
own mind. 

He must be Independent — how strange 
that sounds! He must not be the prey of the 
last speaker. 

He must not be pushed about by factions and 
majorities. He must not be heckled out of his 
own beliefs. 

At times he must be arbitrary — of course, 
he must. What is a Leader for? 

He must try to be as independent as Grom- 
well, or George Washington, or Pasteur, or 
Darwin. 
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No nation can be self-led — that is the fact, 
whether it pleases us or not. 

In every nation there are a few people 
who are wiser and more competent than the 
others; and Democracy consists in the lead- 
ership of this Competent Few. 

A Leader must be a Thinker — squirm 
and wiggle as much as you please, you cannot 
escape this fact. 

He may at times be a despot, but at any 
rate he is never a ninny nor a demagogue. 

There must always be One-Man R-dle— 
yes, why should we continue to deceive our- 
selves, for fear of hurting the feelings of the 
stupid? 

Every firm — every profession — every trade 
— every nation has climbed up to success by 
one-man rule — why should we try to fool our- 
selves that this is not so? 

If you want to smash a Corporation, rule it 
by a Committee. 

If you want to smash an Association, rule 
it by a Board. 

If you want to smash a Nation, rule it by a 
crowd of spokesmen. 

The history of progress is all a matter of 
biography. 
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A nation is known l)y its best individuals. 
Tbat is why ancient Greece stands forever at 
the head of all the countries of the world — it 
had more great individuals per i,odo than any 
other countiy has ever had. 

In these days of votes, eyary man who wants 
to be a Leader tries to pleasp, whith is a matter 
that need not concern Mm at alL 

What would happen to a baby if its mother 
thought only of pleating it? It would be 
poisoned in a week — certainly it would. 

There are times when a true Leader must 
drive his followers like a flock of sheep— drive 
them to safety. 

There are times when a Leader must stand 
in front of a crowd and be run over and trampled 
upon — yes, that is the ri^ of all Leadertiup. 

There are times when a Leader must be crud- 
fied — surely I need not prove thaL 

We have had aU this rant about equity 
and self-determination, and it is rime that we 
put an end to it. 

Some men are superior to othem, and these 
superior men should be brorq^t to the front m 
business and politics. 

Some men are experts. They have Aptitude 
plus Experience plus Personality plus Character. 
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These men are the salt of the earth. Christ 
pointed this out 2,000 years ago. 

These are the men who serve the crowd, but 
without taking orders from the crowd — who 
give people what they Need, certainly not what 
they Want. 

So, you can now begin to see what a rare 
thing is Leadership. 



Chapter III 

ACT AND STAND FIRM 


P TO ACT AND THEN TO FALTER IS WORSE 
Nlatn THAN NOT TO ACT AT ALL 

■p ABB ITS survive by dodging. So, I beKeve, 
do politicians. But in writing of the 
^technique of Leadership I am not referring to 
/ / either politicians or rabbits. 

I am writing for those who are now climbing 
to the top in business, in. industry, in the pro- 
fessions, for the men who carry the world on 
J their shoulders. 

In the real world of Trade, Commerce, 
j Finance, Science, Journalism, Literature, Art 
land the Drama, no man can be a Leader rmless 
^he trains himself to act and take the conse- 
ff ^quences. 

) A man may be successful in finance or busi- 
^ness by being an Artful Dodger. In Art, he 
^^ay become rich and famous by being a fool, 
^^ut he can never be a Leader. 

-/ Leadership and Success are two very different 
^^atters. A very low-grade man may become 
3 successful in the art of money-making, but no 
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Jow-grade man can be a Leader, except now and 
then, by accident, and for a very short time. 

Once in a whfle, a man sneaks up to the 
'‘seats of the mighty” and jumps, in a fit of 
fear and bravado, into some high position; 
but he is soon found out and chased back into 
obscurity. 

A Leader must be resolute — firm — rock- 
like. He must take opposition as a matter of 
course. He must be able to sleep soundly on 
the night before a battle. 

In a word, he must have the temperament to 
Stick It, whether he has made a blunder or not. 

No Leader can always be right. He makes 
mistakes; but he must stick it, right or wrong. 
That may seem a hard saying, but every one 
who has been in control of large bodies of men 
knows that it is true. 

If it is said of a Leader — “He does not 
.know his own mind,” he will soon be a Leader 
no longer. A Leader must not be led. 

Other men may have the privilege of having 
“second thoughts,” but a Leader must have 
first thoughts only. 

If he dodges or hedges, his people will think' 
that he is afraid, and then it is all up with him. 

He must say — “What I have said I have 
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saidj” and not proceed to nullify his own orders 
by making amendments. 

He must know that there is a point at which 
talk ceases and action begins. He must know 
that Conciliation and Arbitration and all those 
fine things are good only up to a point, and that 
after that point there must be Action. 

Too much arbitration and there wiU be 
nothing left to arbitrate — there is a fact that 
we have forgotten. 

Talk is a tool. It is not a thing in itself. 
If it does not lead to acSon, then why talk at 
aU? 

Talk is a hammer to drive nails with; but 
if we aU brandish our hammers in the air, of 
what value are the hammers? 

A Leader must set a lirmt to talk. He must 
keep talk in its proper place. He must act and 
pay the full price of action. Action always costs. 
It always brings blame as well as praise. You 
cannot pick blackberries without being 
scratched. 

There is always criticism. There is some- 
times ridicule. There may be threats and 
anon)Tnous letters and aEenated friends. But 
that is aH part of the price that a man must p^y 
to be a Leader. 
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A Leader is a man who stands on a high 
place, in full view of everyone. He is sur- 
rounded by eyes, looking for his weak points. 

He must often decide on action that dis- 
pleases forty of his people out of every hun- 
dred; now and then he displeases everybody. 

No weak or timid man can be a Leader. 
The best he can do is to pick out a good Leader 
and be true to him. He may climb up to be a 
Captain, but he can never be a General. 

Either do as you’re told or tell others — 
that is a good rule. There is no middle way. 
We must all command those who are less able 
than we are, and obey those who are more able. 

What to Do — that is the test of all Leader- 
ship. We must play the game, not argue about 
the rules. 

Act and Stand Firm — that is the third 
step of the stairway that leads to the top of 
your trade or your profession. 

Act — and stand by your action when the 
opposition comes. To act and then to falter is 
worse than not to act at aU. 

Men will call you stubborn. So you must be. 
They will call you unreasonable. So you will 
seem to be. The time comes when you have had 
enough of reasoning. 
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You must be like Luther, who nailed his 
beUefs to the church door, in full view of every- 
one. He took a hammer and nails and nailed 
them fast, so that he could not change his mind 
and mess himself up with a compromise. 

“Here I stand,” said Luther, “I can do no 
other. It is not right for a man to violate his 
conscience.” 

He acted and stood firm, and he became the 
rehgious Leader of his nation. 

And so, in small matters as well as those of 
greater importance, you will find that it is 
Action that makes you strong and worthy of 
Leadership. 



Ceapteb. IV 

ALWAYS HAVE A FIGHT ON 

THEEE MUST BE A BATTLE SPIRIT IN 
BUSINESS FOE MEN TO ENJOY WORK 

TF A man is negative, apologetic, and timid 
he may be a very good craftsman, he may 
have ability and even character; but he can 
never be a Leader — never in this world. 

As I am wriSng of human nature as it is, 
not' as it ought to be, I am compelled to say 
that all the world loves a fighter. 

It is true, and it is greatly to be regretted, 
that a pacifist has no follower but himself, while 
a fighter has always an army at his heels. 

Whoever would handle large bodies of men 
must always be engaged in some sort of a con- 
test. He must always have a fight on. 

He must be flighting against competitors, or 
agsmst some obstacle, or waste, or impossibility. 

The main problem, you see, in business life is 
to get your people wideawake. 

How to rouse them from their drowsiness — 
how to brighten theit dull eyes — how to make 
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them keen and quick while working — that is 
the, problem that every Manager has to solve. 

Men don’t like work — never did and never 
will. But they have loved games and fights for 
the last million years. 

Fighting is bred in our bones. It is a basic 
thing. It is not a veneer, as most of our social 
virtues are. It is bed-rock human nature. 

So, as it is one of the principles of Efficiency 
to treat everything according to its nature, you 
must put into your business the spirit of 
struggle. You must have a fight or a contest in 
order to make your people do their best and 
enjoy it. 

A famous playwright once told me that most 
of his plays were about a race or a rescue. There 
must always be a villain, he said, in every pop- 
ular play; and there must be a struggle to win. 

Playwrights know this vital fact in human 
nature. Novelists know it. PoUticians know 
it. But business men do not, with very few 
exceptions. And the few exceptions are the 
men at the top. 

Andrew Camej^e knew it, for instance. He 
introduced the spirit of sport into the iron and 
steel business and became one of the richest men 
in the world. 
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The man at the head of the company must 
be a Chief — the Chief of his tribe. Without 
this there can be little loyalty or enthusiasm. 

No man will do his best for a routine execu- 
tive who is trying to change everything into 
clockwork. 

No wage-worker ever yet threw up his hat 
and shouted — “Three cheers for our Board of 
Directors.” 

There must be a battle spirit in business, and 
in saying this I write as a lifelong enemy of war. 
I have fought militarism for over thirty years, 
and I believe that the best way to stop war is to 
bring the battle spirit into trade and commerce. 

Men go to war joyfully because they are fed 
up with the dullness and red tape of business. 

They are bored and disgusted with work. 
That is why they volunteer in millions for a war. 

Men will fight. Well, then, let them fight 
against competitors. Let them fight with ad- 
vertisements instead of guns and bombs. Let 
them fight against waste, and high costs, and 
difficulties, and the indifference of the public. 

Let them have their companies and brigade's 
— and their badges and medals — and their 
rnusic and marching — and their Corporals and 
Captains — and their Heroes and Memorials. 
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When we leam how to honor a victorious 
Salesman or a courageous Foreman, as we honor 
a soldier with a Distinguished Service Medal, 
we shall find out for the first time what loyalty 
can do in business. 

How to get men to do their best — that is the 
problem, always and ever3rwhere, for every 
sort of Leader. And the answer is — give them 
hard jobs and cheer them on and reward them 
when they win. 

How can men be loyal to a man who is always 
on the defensive? How can they follow a man 
who is dodging and covering up? 

The best defense is attack. , Strike first. 
Keep your imitators on the nm, as Kipling said, 
“a year and a half behind.” 

In nine cases out of ten, when I suggest an 
aggressive policy to an executive, he says — 
“Ah, but you have forgotten this difficulty.” 
Then I know that he is a coward, and there is 
nothing more to be said. 

Of course, there is a difficulty. There always 
is. That’s what puts the interest into life. If 
there were no difficulty there would be no fight 
and if there were no fight there would be no fim. 

This is a glorious world, packed full with 
impossibilities — that is the right point of view. 
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One brave concern has adopted as its motto — 
“ It can’t be done, but here it is.” That concern 
makes big profits — naturally it does. 

So, if you are to be a leader in any line in life, 
you must be aggressive. You must always have 
a fight on. 

This one great Fact, keenly realized by any 
man of courage, would develop him into a 
Leader among his fellows. 



Chapter V 

LEARN TO MAKE NEWS 

NO ONE CAN APFORD TO IGNORE PUBLIC 
OPINION OR TO RESIST IT 

/^F ALL the facts of our civilization, this one 
stands out above all the others — that 
for better or worse we are largely what the 
Press makes us. 

The daily paper is our School. It is our 
Pulpit. It is very nearly our Creator. 

The News dominates us. It has taken the 
place of Church and State. 

So, if the news makes us, we may well ask — 
‘‘Who makes the news?^^ 

The answer — please note it well — is this, 
the news is made by all those who do interesting 
and unusual things. 

It is made by all sorts of people, wise and fool- 
ish, good and bad, who do something that makes 
them conspicuous. 

The Press, in a word, is not a person, nor a 
thing in itself. 

It is the daily gossip and rumor and scandal 
and circumstance. 
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The Press is a vast hopper into which people 
throw anything they please, very nearly. 

It is as much a part of the nation as the heart 
is a part of the human body. 

It is Pubhc Opinion, which is more powerful 
than gold or Governments or the armies of the 
world. 

No one — certainly no one in business life — 
can afford to ignore Public Opinion or to resist it. 

Rockefeller tried to ignore it. He refused to 
take any interest in the daily Press. He believed 
that slanders would die out, and that in the 
end the truth would prevail. 

He was mistaken. His company, which is 
one of the ablest and most honest companies in 
America, was smashed by Pubhc Opinion into 
thirty-five fragments. 

Not till then did Rockefeller change his mind. 
To-day he knows better. He sees reporters and 
allows himself to be photographed. He has 
even written the story of his life for the world to 
read. 

The Press agent knows what the Press is. 
He is one of the few people who do. He is one 
of the few people who use the Press, instead of 
merely accepting it. 

The Press agent has made most of our actors 
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and actresses. He has pulled trades down and 
put trades up. He has created and elected our 
political chiefs. 

The sporting editor has made our champions 
the national heroes; the financial editor decides 
the fate of most flotations and the society- 
editor opens or shuts the door of social prestige 
to those who try to enter. 

But what has this to do -with Leadership? 
Much. In these days of Public Opinion, no 
Leader can hope to win unless he knows how to 
guide the gossip of the day — imless he knows 
how to Make News. ' 

The news creates the Leaders. Consequently, 
a Leader must concern himself with the news 
and control it as far as he can. 

A Hermit cannot be a Leader. A man who 
lives in retirement cannot be a powerful in- 
fluence m shaping a nation’s thoughts. 

A Leader must a ways be in full -view. He 
must stand in the limelight on the stage. He 
cannot have any more privacy than a goldfish. 
No man can be a Leader and a modest violet. 

Oblivion — that is what a Leader must fear 
above all else. 

Praise helps him along and Blame keeps him 
alive, but Oblivion destroys him. 
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Friends and enemies — every Leadfir must 
have plenty of both. But the people know and 
don’t care — they axe the ones who will drag 
hhn down. 

If a man or a firm puts Dignity above Pub- 
licity, down it goes. Have we not hundreds of 
examples of this? 

If a banker or a manufacturer or a statesman 
tries to lead the public from a private ofiSice, they 
wiU soon find that they are Generals without 
armies. 

Stay with the crowd and let them know where 
you are — there is a tip for would-be Leaders. 

“Ah, but must I be blatant? ” asks a man who 
has more education than common sense. No, 
you need not be blatant, but you must make 
yourself heard. You must not be dumb. 

If you have a dread of publicity, then sell 
out and live in retirement among your roses and 
rhododendrons and other dumb things. 

Retire or join a monastery, but don’t try to 
make yourself believe that you are a man of 
business or large affairs. 

Merit alone is not enough. I wish it were. 
I find that I have to spend half of my time in 
producing something and the other half in 
making a fuss about it. 
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We are made or broken by what people say — 
why shouldn’t we face this fact? 

We must take the world as we find it and then, 
as far as our strength will go, we must shape it 
to our own liking. 

If you want to be a Leader, you must find out 
how to Make News. 



Chapter VI 

CONSIDER DEFEATS AS LESSONS 

EMLTJRES AND DEEEATS ARE THE STEPS 
or THE LADDER TO SUCCESS 
^"T^HIS is one of the supreme tests of a Leader 
— how does he take defeat? Does he 
take it as final, or does he use it as an educational 
incident? 

The business world is a place of conflict — a 
place of gains and losses — ups and downs. 
It is not a pleasant, comfortable office, where 
you sit at a big desk and are srpiled at by pretty 
girls and flattered by executives. 

Business warfare is not a mere matter of 
signing checks and filling in forms. It is a mat- 
ter of will power and tenacity and resistance. 

It is a tragic fact that most men in the 
business world are Beaten men — who stay 
beaten and regard their defeat as a final thing. 

The biggest club in the world, I have no 
doubt, is the ‘‘Down and Out Club.’’ You can 
see the members of it thronging every city in 
every continent. 

Most men are brittle. They are like the 
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pitcher that goes to the well, hits a stone and is 
broken in pieces. 

Most men start out in life gaily imtil they hit 
the first stone. Then they’re done for. 

They might do very well in a world that is 
filled with cushions, but they are not of much 
value in a world that is filled with stone. 

Too many men get into business life who 
should never have left the nursery. They go 
through life snivelling — “Somebody hit me.” 

Too many are given an easy start in life. 
They had rich fathers, perhaps. And they are 
led to believe that business is mainly a matter 
of counting your money and spending it. 

These fair-weather travelers are demoralized 
by the first storm. They are terrified by tVipjr 
first defeat. They are usually, after a bad 
storm, found among the wreckage. 

E a man wants to be a Leader he must prove 
that he does not break under pressure. He must 
make it clear that he is not a lath painted to 
look like sturdy iron. 

He must not resign under fire. He must not 
play the part of the fox with the hounds after 
him. 

Many of our ablest business men failed at 
first. But they carried on. 
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The fact is, as all full-grown men know, 
that failures and defeats are unavoidable — they 
are just as unavoidable in business as they are in 
sport. 

In all pioneer work — in all experimental 
work — defeats are unavoidable. They are the 
steps of the ladder up which we climb to success. 
Even defeats are useful. 

All inventors know this. Edison, for instance, 
makes a habit of trying one thing after another 
until, by sheer persistence, he finds what he 
wants. In this way, by thousands of failures, 
he invented electric light. 

Many men of the pioneer type are always 
spurred on by a defeat, because it proves that 
their job is a hard one. 

Such men make a hobby of doing impossible 
things. They scorn the easy jobs and the beaten 
track. They are the explorers and pathfinders. 
There are a few such men in trade and com- 
merce; and there ought to be more. 

The leader of all dogs is the bull-dog. Why? 
Because he holds on. Once he has his grip, 
you can’t break him off with a red-hot iron. 

That is why every man and every dog looks 
at a bull-dog with a feeling of the most pro- 
found respect. 
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So, in business life, a man must have the 
tenacity of a bull-dog if he wants to become a 
Leader of men. He must even have a certain 
delight in giving blow for blow. 

He must accept life as a conflict, and not 
expect it to be a parade or a pink tea. He must 
be quick to notice why he was beaten and to 
use this knowledge in his next fight. 

Too often stubbornness is spoken of as though 
it , were a fault. We call a man obstinate, as 
though obstinacy were not one of the rarest and 
most creative virtues in the world. 

Obstinacy! Would to Heaven we had more 
of it. Obstinacy plus Teachabihty — there you 
have one of the best pahs of virtues any man 
can have. 

Columbus was obstinate when he kept on for 
days, in spite of the threats and entreaties of his 
sailors. Watt was obstinate when he kept on 
making steam engines that wouldn’t work for 
fifteen years, until, at last, he made one that 
did work. 

Unless a man has the hardihood to keep on, 
in spite of ridicule and opposition, he can never 
accomplish anything. 

A man with a 50 per cent, brain, who keeps on, 
can beat a man with a 100 per cent, brain who 
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flits away from opposition and seeks for jobs 
that can be done easily. 

The ancient Egyptians, as you may re- 
member, put this idea into the myth of the 
Phoenix. 

The Phoenix was a sacred bird that lived in 
Arabia. Every 500 years it went to a certain 
temple in Egypt and burned itself on the altar. 

Then, just when every one thought that it 
was dead, it sprang out of the flames all re- 
newed. It rose from the ashes of its dead self 
and lived for 500 years longer. 

Yes — if you want to be a Leader in a world 
that is fuU of obstacles and enemies, you must 
be a Phoenix. You must outlast defeat. 



Chapter Vn 


FORM ALLIANCES WITH OTHER 
LEADERS 

SHUN ELATTERY. EVERY BIG MAN NEEDS 

j 

PEARUESS CRITICISM AND ADVICE 

"VTO one but a big rAan — a fully matured, 
ripened man — will appreciate how wise 
this Tip is. 

The average strong, competent man thinks 
— “I am independent. I am on my own. I 
have my own firm and my own employees. 
I must concentrate upon my own interests and 
pay attention to my own affairs.” 

Quite true — up to a point. Be independent, 
but don’t stand up against the whole world. 
No matter how strong you are, the world can 
easily roll over you. 

Be self-made — yes. Every worth-while man 
is. But don’t cut yourself off from the joys of 
friendship. 

Have followers — yes. Every leader has. 
But don’t let your followers spoil you. 

Don’t let yoiur followers make a conceited 
ass of you, to put it gently. Don’t let them 
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keep you in a Fool’s Paradise, where you are 
never told of your mistakes. 

Too many strong men, as you know, are 
solitary — aloof — cocksure — arbitrary — dig- 
nified — irascible. Nobody can tell them any- 
thing without first putting treacle on it. 

It is an amazing fact that I have been im- 
pressed with wherever I have lived — almost 
every Leader has to be approached with the 
sweetened word of flattery before he will listen 
to anythmg that you have to say to him. 

Many times, when I was a young man, I 
rushed into the presence of a Great Man, and 
told him something he did not know. 

In my youthful ignorance, I fancied that he 
would be pleased. But he was not. After 
making many of these mistakes I learned to say 
to every Great Man — “As you, Sir, of all men 
in the world, know best,” etc., etc. That never 
failed. 

Few men are fit for power. Power makes a 
fool of them. This is a great pity, and it can be 
prevented. 

Too many big business men make the old, 
old mistake that Napoleon made. They depend 
altogether upon themselves and their underlings. 
They make no alliances. They Have No Pals. 
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Sooner or later, every man who has no pals 
comes a cropper. He finds himself in St. 
Helena at the end of his hfe. 

The fact is that every man needs the company 
of his Equals every now and then to keep him 
from becoming a bloated egotist. 

That is the basic idea of Rotary Clubs — 
to associate with your equals — with other 
men, in other lines, who are as big as you are. 

It is a very important thing for every man 
to keep his neck straight — to neither swank 
nor cringe. And he can only do this, usually, in 
the presence of his equals. 

As soon as a man becomes a Leader he must 
have a Staff of Advisers, but he should not let 
his Staff degenerate into a mere chque of flat- 
terers and comtiers. 

It is quite true, as every one of us knows, 
that there are hundreds of executives who are 
paid big salaries for sa)dng, “Yes! Yes!" 

They praise every foolish scheme that their 
President suggests. They cater to his vanity. 
It may be, perhaps, the only way that they can 
hold their jobs; but it is a bad thing for a 
concern when it is run by a King and courtiers. 

If you have the power that comes with 
wealth, get rid of your hangers-on. 
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31 you have the advantage of being married, 
be thankful when your wife administers a 
lotion to cure swelled heads. 

If you have a son old enough to say — “Dad, 
you’re wrong,” then thank God for it and listen 
to the lad. There’s at least one chance in four 
that he may be right. 

If you have any one in your firm who stands 
erect and looks you in the eye and tells you how 
something may be improved — ye gods! Pro- 
mote that man. Double his pay. He is worth 
his weight in platinum. 

As yet, we have no “Society for the Preven- 
tion of the Flattery of Great Men.” There’s no 
law against flattery, although it ruins more 
great men than drink does. 

Consequently, every man who is a Leader 
must protect himself from this danger; and the 
one best way to do this is to make alliances with 
other Leaders. 

Study other Leaders. Read their biographies. 
This will deeply impress your mind with the 
fact that you, yourself, are not unique. 

One thing every big business man can do — 
join his Chamber of Commerce and take an 
active part in its work, without trying to dom- 
inate it. 
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Also, he can always make a friend of his 
banker. Too often he neglects his banker and 
makes a pal of his lawyer, which is a very 
dangerous and costly blunder. 

He can make a friend of every one of his best 
customers, too. Nothing ever pays bigger 
dividends than that. 

The secret of Rockefeller’s success was that 
he was the only oil man, in the early days, who 
made alliances. He made an alliance with the 
railways to guarantee them a &xed daily ton- 
nage. 

So, as you can see, it is quite possible to be 
very rich and yet remain simple and sociable. 

No big man, in a word, is as big as his job. 
He needs help. He needs fearless criticism and 
advice. He needs the stimulation that can come 
only from other brains that are as clever as his 
own. 

That is why a strong man should not carry his 
independence too far. That is why he should 
make aUiances with other Leaders in other lines 
of trade and commerce. 



Chapter VIII 

WALK TOWARDS DANGER 

“SAPETY first” IS NOT THE MOTTO OF 
LEADERS. PROFIT IS ACCORDING TO 
THE RISK 

A MONO wild animals, wherever there is 

^ any sudden danger, the leader of the herd 
walks toward it. If he did not, he would no 
longer be the leader. No herd would follow 
him. 

That is the price of leadership. It is a fair 
price, and every leader must pay it. 

The fact is as true among people as it is 
among buffaloes. The man who would be a 
Leader must face danger. He must stand be- 
tween the danger and the people whom he is 
leading. 

If you take the human race as a whole you 
wni find that cowardice is almost universal. 

The great mass of men and women are like 
rabbits. They dodge and hide at the sight of 
any danger. 

Look at Russia — a herd of 160,000,000 
frightened people, dominated by a few hundred 
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Bolshevists, whose one virtue appears to be 
courage. 

Look at China — a herd of 300,000,000 
frightened people, chased about by a few 
courageous bandits. 

One brave man may go either to Russia or 
China and make himself the Leader of 1,000,000 
people. 

Russia and China breed very few Leaders. 
They breed followers only. Russia has had 
only one Peter the Great. China has had none. 

The mass of mankind seek first of aU for 
safety. The first homes were mere hiding- 
places — caves hidden behind rocks. 

“Safety First” has been the motto of the 
human race for half a million years; but it has 
never been the motto of the Leaders. 

A Leader must face danger. He must take the 
risk and the blame, and the bnmt of the storm. 
He must be a sort of human fortress. 

Either in war or in business life, a Leader 
must be a man of quiet courage — not a swash- 
buckler nor a dodger. 

The fact is that, to certain people, there is a 
thriU and a fascination in danger. They are 
danger-himters. 

Two of the bravest men I know are quiet. 
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gentle men who prefer danger to aught else in 
the world. One of them is an aviator who flies 
to all parts of the world; and the other is a 
plant-hunter who goes to the most inaccessible 
and dangerous parts of the earth to bring home 
new flowers. 

Danger is an everyday fact to those who live 
in the wild parts of the globe. It is taken for 
granted, Uke storms and disease. 

As my own childhood was spent in the Cana- 
dian wilderness, I remember very well that no 
one was ever safe. There was always dan ger. 
No one was surprised when a man was shot, or 
drowned, or killed by a falling tree. 

If you want to get on you must take chances. 
If you want to be dead sure you might as well 
stay abed in this world of sixes and sevens. 

Nearly every risk is an opportunity as well. 
It is an opportunity to be a Leader in your trade 
or profession. 

Risks weed out the weaklings. They test us. 
They separate the few from the many. Np 
efiicient man should quarrel with risks. 

The profit in business is according to the 
risk. You can make six per cent, without risk, 
but not more. All the big prizes are given to 
the men who faced danger. 
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That jolly old finn — Lloyd’s — make their 
enormous profits by buying risks from other 
people. They are dealers in danger, and they 
have outlived more than seven generations of 
pessimists. 

So you see courage is a virtue in business and 
finance as well as in war. Always the leading 
banker in every nation is the one who has the 
most courage. 

Take J. P. Morgan, for instance — the 
strongest banker that the United States ever 
produced. He was great, not because of his 
business ability. He always paid too high a 
price when he bought. But he had courage and 
character; and for thirty years he was the 
leader of the herd in Wall Street. 

The point for practical men to remember is 
that you cannot escape danger; the best way 
to avoid it is to meet it. 

You must learn to take danger for granted 
as hunters do in the African jungle. They go 
to sleep while lions roar a himdred yards away. 

Self-preservation is a virtue up to a point. 
You may carry it too far. 

What about protecting others? Has not 
every strong man a protective instinct as well 
as an instinct of self-preservation? 
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Must not every true Leader protect his people 
as a mother protects her child? Must not 
every large-minded merchant protect his cus- 
tomers? 

Must not every successful employer protect 
his wage-workers? 

Is it not the tragedy of employership that 
workers were obliged to organize themselves 
against their best friend — the man whose 
capital gave them a chance to earn a better 
living? 

Without courage no man, however able, can 
be a leader; and courage can be developed. It 
was developed by thousands of men in the war. 
Why not in business? 

Often courage can be developed by a sudden 
effort of WiU. A man faces the danger that 
terrifies him, and, presto — there is a chemical 
change in him. 

In business a man becomes courageous by 
taking risks and carrying responsibilities. He 
stakes his money on an idea. He bets on his 
own abilities. 

In every town there is one shop or one factory 
that is noted for doing things First. 

There is always one man — daring and 
progressive — who puts in the new improve- 
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ments before his competitors do. His motto is 
— I lead — others follow.” 

He stands out from the great mass of 
imitators and copyists. When they are going 
West- he suddenly turns and goes North. 

Generally he is right. Sometimes he is 
wrong. But always he proves himself worthy 
of leadership. 

He knows that on the road of progress there 
is one danger after another; and he knows that 
the First man to overcome a new danger is the 
one who gains the most. 



Chapter IX 
CREATE A STAFF 

TO RTJN SMOOTHLY A FIRM MUST HAVE AN 
UNDERSTUDY FOR EVERY JOB 

A LEADER is a sort of President, rather 

^ than a Dictator. He must have a Cabinet. 

Every great firm, to be progressive, must be a 
one-man business. But the one man must have 
his Staff of Helpers and Advisers and Managers. 

He must not try to run his affairs Alone. If 
he does he will probably die twenty years the 
sooner. And he won’t build up a permanent 
business. 

No man is too wise to need teaching, nor 
too strong to need help. 

Go back in your own memory and you can 
call to mind Mr. Know-It-AU, whose rule was 
— “If you want a thing well done, do it your- 
self.” 

As you will remember, he died at fifty, and his 
concern is fast following him to the grave. There 
are scores of such companies. 

A Leader must create a Staff. Just as a 
Captain of a ship has his First Mate and his 
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Engineer, so every business man must have his 
counsellors. 

A General has his Colonels. A Colonel has 
his Captains. A Captain has his Sergeant; and 
even a Sergeant has his pals. No oflScer, in an 
army, is left absolutely on his own. 

This is a wise rule, and it can be applied to 
business as well as to war — every employer and 
executive should have a small personal group of 
competent helpers. 

Too many business men make the mistake of 
trying to follow every job through. They take 
a pride in being indispensable. 

Some men will even say — “If I leave my 
ofl&ce for a day something is siure to go wrong.” 

This is a siUy sort of self-praise that may be 
allowed in the family circle, but if it is true it 
proves that the man who says it is a bad or- 
ganizer. 

It means that his firm is like a hand-barrow, 
not like an automobile that goes by its own 
power. 

Your skill as an organizer can best be tested 
by the length of time your concern will run in 
your absence. If you cannot leave it for more 
than a week or two, you need to create a Staff. 

To run smoothly and without breakdowns. 
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an organization must have an understudy for 
every job, from the highest job to the lowest. 

No doubt, when Boards of Directors were 
first invented, they were intended to act as 
Staffs to the chief executives; but they have 
now become Tribimals instead. They don’t 
help a president, but they punish him if he fails 
and reward him if he succeeds. 

So we need in every large firm a nucleus of 
men who are being trained to work better and 
to work together. 

This nucleus is the Staff. It should meet once 
a week and it should be trained by lectures, 
books, and magazines. 

It should be taught, both by the head of the 
firm and by outside experts — the more the 
better. 

An employer’s first duty, if he wants his firm 
to grow, is to have a system of Staff Training. 

Usually the man at the top wears himself out 
before his time by tr5dng to act as though he 
were ten men. 

Instead of first educating his Staff as to a 
new change in his policy, he gives them an order 
to carry out, which they do not understand 
themselves. 

In a word, every man at the top must work 
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through others. As soon as you have ten em- 
ployees, you must have a Staff of one; and as 
soon as you have i,ooo employees, you must 
have a Staff of at least 25. 

Many a man is good at thinking out large 
schemes, but he is not good at carrying these 
into effect. Woolworth, for instance, was a 
failure until he began to create a Staff. 

Even Andrew Carnegie, who was as clever a 
business man as ever lived, did not carry out his 
big plans until he found Schwab. 

As a Staff Trainer, no one ever did more than 
Carnegie did. He took 43 young men, aU poor, 
and made them millionaires. What’s more, he 
made them aU clever, all except one who went 
into politics. 

As a contrast, compare Carnegie and Stinnes, 
of Germany. Carnegie believed in a Staff. 
Stinnes did not. 

Carnegie built up a $350,000,000 steel com- 
pany, thirty-five years ago, and it stands 
to-day, stronger than ever. 

Stinnes built up a $roo,ooo,ooo combine in six 
years, but he did not build up a Staff. He left 
full power to one of his sons. As a result, the 
Stinnes Combine is now broken up and the Stin- 
nes episode, in Germany, is a thing of the past. 
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The Stinnes Combine did not last two years 
without Stinnes. Why? Because he did not 
provide for the event of his own death. He 
did not create a Staff, and aU his work was the 
mere making of sand castles on the seashore. 

That is the most dramatic lesson that the 
business men of this generation have ever had 
as to the necessity of creating a Staff. 



Chapter X 

REPRESENT YOUR FOLLOWERS 

THE ROAD THAT HEADS TO GREATNESS IS 
THE ROAD OE SERVICE 

Tl^E SHALL now carry still further the 
idea that a leader must Protect those 
whom he leads. 

This is a new idea in the literature of business, 
and one of tremendous importance. 

When you have finished this article, you will 
see that Leadership is a much higher and nobler 
thing than most people think it is. 

A Leader is not a Dictator. He is not a Bully. 
He is not a Swanker who struts about and gives 
orders. 

Our idea of a Leader is that of a man who 
represents and serves those who follow him. 
We have never clearly defined it in our minds. 
It is more a matter of feeling than thought, as 
yet. 

My own conception of Leadership, in the 
business world, is that a company should be like 
a Scottish Clan. 

The members of the Clan are true to their 
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Chief and he is true to them. If the humblest 
member of the Clan is injured by an outsider, 
the Chief comes to the rescue. 

The Chief fights for his people. He holds 
even his fife as of less value than the welfare of 
his Clan. 

We have this Clan idea in Science. Why not 
in Business? We have the Chemistry Clan and 
the Biology Clan and the Astronomy Clan, 
Often, the Chiefs of these scientific Clans have 
given their lives for the progress of the Clan. 

Feudalism had many virtues that Capitalism 
threw away; and now, after a couple of cen- 
turies, Capitalism is beginning to appreciate 
those virtues and to bring them into business 
life. 

FeudaHsm went down because too many 
Barons and Clan Leaders thought only of 
themselves. 

That is - why Napoleon went down and 
Charles II and Hugo Stinnes and many other 
great Careerists. It wasn’t Waterloo that 
smashed Napoleon. It was the retreat from 
Moscow. It was the discovery that Napoleon 
was willing to sacrifice half-a -million soldiers to 
his own personal desires. 

That is why so many of our political Career- 
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ists fail — they put their personal ambitions 
first. Then, as soon as the nation discovers this, 
they are thrown aside. 

Career versus Service! This is the test 
that must be applied to all our great men; 
and those who are Careerists instead of Public 
Servants must be thrown on the scrap-heap. 

Every real Leader gives a service to his 
people. Take a few examples: 

Nelson. Why is he on the highest pedestal 
in London? Because he hved for England and 
died for England. He never in his life thought 
of safety or personal glory or power. 

Leverhulme. Now that he is gone, I may 
praise him without being called a flatterer. 
He gave the world better soap at lower prices; 
and he divided his profits with his working 
people. 

Northcliffe. He thought, first and fore- 
most, of his readers and of England'. He took 
honors and wealth as tools to work with. He 
kept on being a reporter, in spite of his millions 
and his ticket to the House of Lords. 

Darwin. He was our greatest scientist, and 
he gave us a higher definition of Leadership. 
He set out to seek the Facts. He foimd them 
and he told them, simply, to the world. He 
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created a Mgher civilization. He cleared the 
ghosts and hobgoblins away, and put Reason 
in place of Tradition. 

Pasteur. Of all Frenchmen who have ever 
lived, Pasteur is the best beloved. He is the 
national hero of France. Why? Because his 
whole life was devoted to the service of his 
fellowmen. 

So, as you can see, if you want to be one of 
the men at the top, you must give service. 
Invent a new service for 100,000 people and 
presto — they will make you their Leader. 
They will make you rich and eminent. 

Here you will see the true idea of Business. 
It is not profit-snatching. It is not selling $ro 
worth for $15. It is not getting money from 
other people. 

Nothing of the kind. It is providing a better 
service at a lower rate for as many people as 
possible. 

The clothier must represent his customers. 
He must be their buying agent. He must hunt 
the world to find goods to please the people 
whom he serves. 

The manufacturer must represent the users of 
his goods. He must think of them when he 
chooses his materials. He must not make trash. 
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He must write over the door of his factory — 

RELIABILiry. 

Here, too, you will see the true idea of 
democracy, if I may mention this betrashed 
word among sensible folk. 

Democracy means that people shall co- 
operate, for the general good. It does not mean 
that people shall be equal in intelligence or rank 
or political power or wealth. 

It means only that every one shall be left free 
to grow as large as he can, on condition that he 
does not stunt any one else. 

It means that the ablest people shall manage 
the less able — that the Efficient Few shall be 
at the top, for the benefit of all. 

We may even go further and say that this 
idea of Leadership is the basis of a true morality 
as well. It is the piffi of Christianity, although 
this is rarely understood: 

“I came not to be ministered xmto, but to 
minister.” What is this but my loth Tip in an 
older form? 



Chapter XI 

REWARD LOYALTY 

A “loyalty code” for employers 

'"P'HE longer I live, the more I appreciate 
Loyalty. It is the cement that fastens a 
civilization together. 

Loyalty was the basic virtue of feudalism; 
but it was chased out of the business world by 
Capitalism and Socialism. 

It is better than cleverness, because there is 
no deceit nor trickiness in Loyalty. It is honest. 
It is reliable. It is the very salt of h uman 
nature. 

Take the Loyalty out of a man and he rots. 
He may have great ability, but he is a mere 
clever devil, whom no one respects. 

Look back in your own memory and see what 
you owe to Loyalty. I can recall three times 
when my life was saved by loyal friends. So, 
very likely, can you. 

Every one who has lived in the jimgle or the 
wilderness has learned to appreciate Loyalty; 
but all of us are apt to forget that we need 
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Loyalty just as much in a city as we do in a 
jungle. 

Loyalty is not a military virtue as many of us 
believe. It is an everyday, practical business 
virtue. Loyalty has built organizations up and 
the lack of it has thrown them down. 

Without Loyalty, a company becomes a lot 
of Slippery Dicks, all trying to fool one another. 
Every one is looking out for himself. 

Actually, I have known some companies 
where the executives were at war with one 
another and with the President, All down the 
line there was a general spirit of suspicion and 
dislike. How could such companies prosper? 

If a President makes himself a sort of sacred 
Llama — if he hides himself in an inner ofl&ce 
and appears to hate the sight of people, how 
can there be any Loyalty ia that concern? 

If a manufacturer teUs his men that he will 
make them partners eventually, and if he breaks 
his word and sells out to a rival, how can there 
be any Loyalty there? 

If an Employer has men and women who 
have worked loyally for him for twenty years, 
and if he gives them nothing — no reward, nor 
diploma, nor any sort of public praise, how can 
there be any Loyalty in that firm? 
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Once, while I was visiting a large plant, I 
saw a woman who had been a faithful worker for 
twelve years — I saw her paid off and sacked 
because she ventured to give a sharp answer to 
the Rajah who was the Manager of the firm. 
How can there be any Loyalty there? 

Are there not some firms that are forever 
changing their staff? Employees are always 
coming and going. Why? Because they are 
not fastened to the firm by Loyalty. 

We have been hearing a good deal, in recent 
years, about labor turnover — the cost of new 
employees. 

We know now that a new employee costs from 
$50 to $200, what with the training and the loss 
by bad work and one thing and another. 

We know, too, that in an organization where 
there is no Loyalty, the employees do about 
half a day’s work every day. They are sladrers. 
They have no enthusiasm — no incentive. 

So, you can see that Loyalty is necessary and 
profitable. You can see that it is just as im- 
portant as Efficiency. 

There must be Loyalty, and it must begin at 
the top. It cannot possibly start of itself among 
the organization’s rank and file. 

There is a Law of Retaliation. You get what 
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you deserve. If you want a crop of Loyalty, you 
must plant the seeds of it. 

The most loyal man I have ever known was 
not a serf. He was one of the richest men who 
has ever lived. He was Andrew Carnegie. 

Carnegie never forgot a favor. After he 
became rich, he put down the names of all the 
people who had ever been kind to him, and he 
sent them pensions as long as they lived. Some 
of his pensioners never knew where the money 
came from. 

The stronger you are, the more you must be 
Loyal. An employer must give honor and praise 
to every worker who deserves it. He must give 
gold watches to employees of long service. 

An efficient firm must be an organized friend- 
ship. It must consist of pals. How few execu- 
tives know this! How can there be a champion 
organization without team play? And how can 
there be team play where there is no Loyalty 
and friendship? 

Make Employees into friends and keep them. 
Make customers into friends and keep them. 
Is there any policy more practical than that? 

A man’s natural friends are those of his own 
organization and his own town. His feUow- 
workers and fellow-townsmen! If he is not 
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lo3^ to them, in Heaven’s name, whom can he 
possibly be loyal to? 

Every man who wants to be a Leader must 
possess at least three Goodwills — the Goodwill 
of his Customers, his Bankers and his Em- 
ployees. 

This triple Goodwill is worth more to biin 
than money. It is the most valuable thing in 
the business world. 

Men must work together and trust each 
other — that is a principle of economics that 
our Universities have overlooked. 

This one fact is enough to refute the fallacies 
of Communism. How can any sort of civiliza- 
tion be built up on envy and jealousy and 
treachery? 

How can men work together and trust each 
other if they have been taught to believe in class 
war? 

Is it not true that there are two great oppos- 
ing forces in the world, the Christ-force and the 
Judas-force? Is not one based on Loyalty and 
the other on the betrayal of trust? Is not one 
constructive and the other destructive? And 
are not these two forces to be found in almost 
every business? 

So, we must develop Loyalty by rewarding it 
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and by cultivating it in our own natures. To 
this end I have drawn up the following “loy- 
alty code”; 

(1) To pay my debts of gratitude with 
thanks and goodwill. 

(2) To believe no gossip or scandal about 
my friends. 

(3) To appreciate my friends’ virtues and 
forgive their faults. 

(4) To promote the interests of my custom- 
ers. 

(5) To do my best for those I work with. 

(6) To share my prosperity with those 
whom I employ. 

(7) To be a reliable friend in any time of 
danger or bereavement. 

(8) To be proud of my family, my organi- 
zation and my race. 

(9) To carry my full share of the world’s 
burdens. 

(10) To be loyal and true most of aU when 
others fail. 



Chapter XII 

HAVE A GREAT, WORTHY PURPOSE 

PEOPLE WILL NOT FOLLOW A LEADER IE 
BE DOES NOT KNOW WBERE HE IS GOING 

I SN’T it true that most people are little day- 
by-day insects, drifting West to-day and 
East to-morrow? 

Are they not ready to go in any direction? 
Are they not saleable to any one who will pay 
the price? 

Are they not indifferent as to what they do, as 
long as they can be well paid for it? 

Is it not true that many of our so-called 
Leaders have no purpose — no clear poKcy? 
Do they not follow their own mobs about? 

A story is told of Lord Rosebery, that when 
he was a lad at college, he declared that he had 
three purposes — to marry an heiress, to win 
the Derby and to be Prime Minister. He 
succeeded ia all of these. In fact, he did more 
— he won the Derby three times. 

The fact is that people will not follow a 
Leader if they believe he does not know where 

6o 
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he is going. But a purposeful man will very- 
soon have a number of followers. 

A great Piupose broadens, enhances, en- 
nobles a man who possesses it. Walk straight 
and strongly in a crowded street and other 
people will get out of your way. 

It gives a man the tremendous power of con- 
centration. It turns him into a projectile. 

Many a man of very small abilities has be- 
come truly great and very powerful by ha-ving 
a worthy Purpose. 

Why do we offer prizes to children and to the 
players in the sports fields? Why do we have a 
Pennant in baseball? Is it not to give people a 
purpose — an incentive to do better and work 
harder? 

In salesmanship, do we not have a quota 
— a high estimate of what we are expected to do 
next year? 

In order to stir people up to do their best, 
there must always be a crusade of some sort. 

That wonderful old tale of Moses — leading 
his people for forty years through the -wilder- 
ness, with the lure of the Promised Land ! That 
old tale shall never be forgotten, because it is 
eternally true of every great Leader — he must 
point to a Promised Land. 
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“One increasing Purpose,” as Tennyson said 
— that is what gives superhuman power to a 
man. 

A Tnan who sets out to build a great structure 
of trade or commerce or finance — a man who 
has the blueprints of his Purpose to show you — 
such a man is almost irresistible. 

Such a man was Ford, when he set out to 
build his famous automobile; and Carnegie, 
when he set out to cheapen steel; and Rocke- 
feller, when he set out to cheapen oil; and 
Leverhulme, when he set out to give the human 
race a better soap; and Cunard, when he set 
out to give people speed and comfort and safety 
on the sea. 

“And aU that we said we would do, we have 
done,” said Drake when he came back from one 
of his expeditions to the South Seas. That is 
why sailors would foUow Drake anywhere. He 
first said what he would do. Then he did it. 

No one needs to be a giant to have a Purpose. 
Every ambitious man should choose a Purpose 
to fit his abilities. 

Many a small person sets out to do a small 
thing well, and makes a very fine success in life. 
There was, for instance, an old peasant woman 
in Paris, before the war, who knew how to cook 
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a duck. MiUiouaires and Kings went to her 
little restaurant from all over the world — 
because she could cook a duck as no one else 
could. 

Every merchant or manufacturer should ask 
himself — “Am I noted for any sort of ex- 
cellence or skill or service? Am I doing any one 
thing better than all my competitors are? ” 

It is a Purpose that gives enthusiasm — that 
wakes people up to do their best. 

If you have no purpose in particular — if you 
are just going through the motions and put- 
ting in the time between week-ends, then there 
can be no enthusiasm. 

Then there is apathy — the common and 
almost universal apathy that hangs to most 
people like a disease. 

Apathy means failure — bankruptcy. It is 
the twin of death. And it is almost everywhere 
in the business world. 

It is the one aim of every true Leader to abol- 
ish apathy in his company. 

He must show his people what Life really 
means — keen, vivid, exciting Life. He must 
put an end to the half-sleep that goes by the 
name of Life. 

He must take the people who are droning 
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along with a 30 per cent, dilution of Life, and he 
must bring them up nearer 100 per cent. He 
who does this to the greatest number of people 
is a true Leader. 

Self-development! There is nothing higher 
than this. To make yourself grow to your full 
stature. That is the essence of success and 
morality and happiness. It is the one way to 
make the best of this world and every other 
world. 

Why should any ambitious man aim at being 
a Leader? So that he can hve his own life more 
fully and more freely. So that he can develop 
his own aptitudes for service to his feUowmen. 

Self-deoelopmmt and a great worthy Purpose 
that benefits others as weU as yourself — that is 
the last word that can be said on Leadership. 



PART TWO 


Life Stories of Twenty-five J^ders 



EDWARD WENTWORTH BEATTY 


P^DWARD WENTWORTH BEATTY — 
that is the name of the man who succeeded 
Lord Shaughnessy as the head of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

To be head of the C. P. R. ! What does that 
mean? There are few other jobs like it in the 
world, if any. The C. P. R. consists of — 
Railway . . 18,500 miles of it. 

Telegraph . 115,000 miles of it. 

Steamships . 400,000 tons. , 

Hotels . - $25,000,000. 

Land . . Enough to make several 

Englands. 

Employees . 100,000. 

Total assets , Over $1,000,000,000. 

Beatty is only forty-nine years old. He was 
born ^ the tiny Canadian village of Thorold. 
His father was an Irish emigrant — an Ulster- 
man, I believe. His mother was an English girl 
named Harriet Powell. 

He had what is called a good education. . His 
father owned several small steamships and was 
67 
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ricli enough to keep young Edward at school 
until he became a B.A. and a lawyer. 

However, he paid less attention to studies 
than to sports. He was not much of a student 
of the dead languages and other dead things. 
He preferred the living to the dead. 

He kicked his way to the captaincj' of the 
football team. He was one of the best quarter- 
backs in Canada, and is to-day very skilful at 
hand-haU. 

When he grew to be a full-fledged lawyer, he 
did a wise thing — he picked out the biggest, 
richest client in Canada — the C. P. R. — and 
became the youngest member of its legal staff. 

Then he did another wise thing — he set out 
to learn more about the C. P. R. than anybody 
else. He became a real student of real things. 
He spent his days and nights learning — learn- 
ing — learning. He became a C. P. R. Ency- 
clopaedia. 

He was soon so full of C. P. R. information 
that when any one asked Lord Shaughnessy a 
difficult question about the railway, he would 
say — “ Go and ask Beatty. He knows.” 

At twenty-eight yoimg Beatty was made 
assistant solicitor of the railway. Up he went, 
until at thirty-six he was chief sohcitor. 
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At this time the C. P. R. was passing through 
a stormy period. It was the richest and ablest 
company in Canada, and consequently aU the 
demagogues and Bolsheviks were trying to 
smash it. 

Politicians, like death, love a shining mark, 
and dozens of them were aiming their darts at 
the C. P. R. The usual Commission of pohtical 
hecklers was appointed, and a general attack 
was made on the railway as though its success 
had made it a social menace. 

In front of the C. P. R., protecting it, stood 
young Edward Beatty. He was clean-shaven 
and boyish-looking. Worse stUl, he was un- 
known. His name was not in “Who's Who.” 
He was rather undersized, too, and not at all 
fluent. 

At first the Commissioners regarded him as a 
sort of insult to their dignity. But the investiga- 
tion began, and presently they found themselves 
beaten at every point. Beatty refused to retreat 
an inch. Instead of apologizing, he took the 
offensive. He overwhelmed them with facts. 

He was not glib nor smart. He did not split 
hairs. He reasoned. > He explained. He gave 
the exact figures. .'He put facts against 

OPINIONS. 
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He won, of course, because he applied the 
scientific method. He fought his opponents 
with data — irresistible data. 

To-day he is at the head of the whole railway, 
and he is proving to be a great Manager as well 
as a great lawyer. 

So, the secret of Edward Beatty’s success is 
that he is tirelessly digging for facts. He is 
dogged — thorough — loyal — and always in 
dead earnest. 

He is a constant reader — always has a book 
or a brief in his pocket. He cares little for 
society. He is unmarried. He has only one 
interest — the welfare of the C. P. R. 

In appearance he looks like Shr David Beatty. 
Like Sir David, too, he wears his hat tilted over 
one ear. He has keen, piercing eyes, that seem 
to look clear through a man. He is quiet-spoken 
and modest. He is always thinking of the job, 
not of himself. 

He is a great believer in what he calls “the 
intensity of life.” As he said in an interview : 

“To-day it is not the length of your life, but 
the intensity that counts. The wise man 
crowds aU he can into every minute. 

“What I want to do is to get as far as 

POSSIBLE m THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME.” 



LUTHER BURBANK 


T^URBANK was the plant wizard of Cali- 
fomia. He created more new flowers and 
fruits than any other man. He was the King 
of the Gardeners. 

He taught roses to grow without thorns and 
the cactus to grow without spikes. 

He taught potatoes to grow larger and cherries 
to put their seeds outside. 

He educated the Shasta daisy into a great, 
glorious, pure white flower. 

He applied Scientific Management to garden- 
ing, with results that astonished the world. 

He produced scores of new and better varieties 
of fruits, flowers, vegetables, shrubs and trees. 

He was the Edison of the garden — the 
highest authority in the world on the soil and its 
products. 

At seventy-seven, when he died, he was a 
slight, thin, smooth-diaven man, with snow- 
white hair and kindly eyes. 

He was bom poor, as most worth-while people 
are. His father was an English-American who 
71 
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made a bare living on a little stony farm in New 
England. 

Poor little Luther had no money — no health 

very httle schooling and no advantages of any 

kind. 

He did not think that he was any kind of a 
geniuSj and at first he drifted about, trying only 
to make a frugal living. 

He worked in a plough factory for fifty cents 
a day. Then he took a shghtly better job in a 
furniture shop. 

Put he soon found that he had no skill in 
manufacturing or selling. He resolved to be a 
Doctor and began to study medicine. 

Then, when he was twenty-sk, he had a sun- 
stroke which nearly put an end to his life. 

Ill and poor and friendless, he went to Cali- 
fornia. He had no trade. He had no skill. He 
was a farm-laborer — nothing more. 

At first he found no one who would give him 
any work; and he kept himself from starving 
by cleaning chicken-houses. 

Finally, he was engaged as a helper in a nurs- 
ery; but his wages were so low that he was 
compelled to sleep in the hothouse. 

This made bim ill with a fever and he barely 
saved his life. In fact, he was saved only by the 
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kindness of a poor woman, who brought him a 
pint of milk every day for several weeks. 

As soon as he was strong enough, he foimd a 
better job. He saved most of his pay and 
bought a httle nursery of his own. 

Then came his first opportunity — a wealthy 
fruit-grower offered a large sum of money to 
any one who could deliver 20,000 young prune 
trees in ten months. 

All the nurserymen said — “Impossible.” 
Not one would undertake such a task — not one 
except Burbank. 

He delivered 19,025 young trees in six months 
— a record-breaking achievement. He won the 
prize. Better stiff, he at once became famous as 
the ablest nurseryman in California. 

TTis nursery prospered. It became known all 
over the world as “Burbank’s Experimental 
Farms,” Santa Rosa, California. 

During the last ten or twelve years of his life 
rich men helped him a bit; but in his earlier days 
no one helped him — no one except the poor 
woman who saved his life. 

He was always frail. Twenty-five years ‘ago 
the doctors told him he had only eighteen 
months to live. But Burbank only smiled and 
went off in the mountains for a three-weeks’ 
holiday. 
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He worked from ten to fourteen hours a day 
for over forty years. That is how he became a 
“Wizard.” 

He never believed in fairies or in luck. The 
secret of his success, he said, was mainly hard 
work and persistence. 

He developed several new varieties of plums 

— the Gold, Wickson, Apple, October, America, 
Chaleo, Santa Rosa, Formosa and Climax. 

He created new prunes — the Grant, Splen- 
dor, Sugar, Standard and Stoneless. 

New Roses, too — the Peachblow, Abun- 
dance, Burbank and Santa Rosa. 

One by one he created new varieties of apples, 
peaches, nuts, berries, grasses, grains and vege- 
tables. 

He originated one fruit that is absolutely new 

— the Plumcot. 

At one time he personally conducted 6,000 
experiments. He raised 1,000,000 plants a year 
for testing purposes. 

Although he had very httle schooling, he was 
one of the most distinguished professors at the 
Lekmd Stanford University, lecturing on Evo- 
lution and Education. 

He published the long story of his methods 
and discoveries in twelve volumes. 
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He was so absorbed in bis work that he did 
not get married until he was seventy-one years 
old. His nursery was his home as well as his 
business. 

Burbank was fascmated with plants and their 
possibilities. He loved to take a weed or a 
common httle plant and develop it into a higher 
form. 

He loved to show Nature a short cut — a 
quicker way to evolve. 

He made his nursery a great University of 
Gardening. He solved the secret of the educa- 
tion of plants and trees. 

Plants, he foimd, are very much like people. 
Some are teachable and some are not. 

There are certain species of palms, for in- 
stance, that cannot be taught anything. They 
cannot be improved. They are stubbornly 
opposed to any kind of a higher life. 

Burbank had strong views on Education. He 
did not beheve in cramming little kiddies with 
book knowledge. No child, he said, should be 
bothered with books rmtil he is at least ten 
years old. He should be taught first in the 
nursery, the garden, the fields and the play- 
ground. 

“It is a crime against Nature,” he said, “to. 
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take the tender human plant and force its mental 
development prematurely in the hothouse at- 
mosphere of the schoolroom.” 

Burbank never travelled. He never had time. 
But wise men from all parts of the world trav- 
elled to see him at Santa Rosa. 

He had a life of the highest success. He began 
in a pit of poverty and illness and he climbed 
to a peak of fame and wealth and national 
service. 

And mind you — nobody helped him — no- 
body except a poor woman who gave him a few 
glasses of milk in the name of the Christ. 



RICHARD BURBIDGE 


TN i860 a small boy of thirteen, not a very 

strong boy, got on board a train at a farming 
village in Wiltshire, England. He rode in a 
third-class coach, which in those days was open 
to the weather, and he had bought a ticket for 
London — eighty miles away. 

His father had died a few weeks before. His 
mother had ten children in a small house. So 
this little lad was sent as an apprentice to the 
great city of London. 

His mother had paid $500 to a grocer in 
Oxford Street, to pay for four years’ apprentice- 
ship. As for the httle lad’s wages, he had none. 
He had only his bed, his food and twelve cents 
a week. 

The boy, on his first hohday, went to see the 
Crystal Palace. This impressed him beyond 
words. He was fascinated. He was inspired. 
That day was the most wonderful day of his life. 

Fifty-two years later, when the Crystal Palace 
was in danger of being tom down by a generation 
not worthy of it, our greatest English merchant 
quietly stepped forward and gave $160,000 to 
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save the Crystal Palace for future generations. 
He gave it in memory of his first holiday, when 
he was a poor little errand-boy. 

His name was Sir Richard Biirbidge. 

Little Dick Burbidge was a real Dick Whit- 
tington, and far more successful. He became 
more than a Lord Mayor. He became a lord 
MERCHANT, having built up the largest shop in 
the British Isles. 

Dick Burbidge had very little schooling. He 
had no rich friends. He had no luck, as some 
men do. He never got something for nothing. 
He never asked for either a dole or a subsidy. 

His only asset, at first, was himself; and his 
only advantage was a wonderfully - competent 
mother. His mother taught him to work. She 
made the bread, butter, cheese and bacon for her 
family of twelve, and did all the washing as weU. 
She, in her own way, was fully as efficient as any 
of her clever sons. 

Young Richard was a natural merchant. 
When twelve, he would buy five bims for six 
cents and sell them for two cents each. 

As an apprentice, he was a success. He made 
a lifelong friend of his employer. But he did not 
waste any time — he started a little grocery 
shop of his own as soon as he was eighteen. 
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He carried on in this shop for sixteen years, 
but all the wMle he was stud3dng how to operate 
an imm ense shop that would be a complete 
market place for all manner of commodities. 

In 1 88 1 he sold out and became manager of 
the Army and Navy Auxiliary Stores. Soon 
afterwards he became manager for Whiteley — 
he was selected out of 400 applicants. 

He remained at Whiteley’s for nearly nine 
years; then, in 1890, he went to Harrod’s, and 
set to work to realize the dream of his life. 

At that time, Harrod’s was a limited com- 
pany, with a capital of $700,000. Mr. Burbidge 
built it up until in 1906 its profits were more 
than $700,000; and in 1924 they were more 
than treble that. 

In 1917 his employees — more than 7,000 of 
them, held a mass meeting in his honor in the 
Royal Albert Hall — that was perhaps the 
proudest moment of his life. 

As to the METHODS by which he made his 
success, they were the usual efficiency methods, 
as taught by Taylor and others. 

Sir Richard knew how to organize — how to 
plan — how to pick competent men — how to 
serve the public. 

He put his managers on their own, and held 
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them responsible for results. He freed himself 
from the details of routine. 

His habit was to rise at 5.30, as he had learned 
to do on the farm. He had a ride on horseback 
before breakfast. His work at the stores began 
about 8.30 and continued until 6.36. He arrived 
home at seven, had supper and a game with his 
children, and went to bed at 8.30. All his life he 
was opposed to late hours. 

When he was a young man, he wrote out the 
following eight Rules for himself: 

(1) Be persevering. 

(2) Be moderate in smoking, drinking, etc. 

(3) Be prompt and punctual. 

(4) Be courteous. 

(5) Don’t shift about from one firm to another. 

(6) Don’t look down on any one. 

(7) Don’t pester visitors to buy. 

(8) Don’t fail to make your employers’ in- 
terests your own. 

Although he worked ten hours a day himself, 
he believed in shorter hours; and he was a leader 
in establishing the Saturday half-holiday. 

He believed in making his shop a place of 
entertainment. He was always pla nnin g new 
attractions. 

He once brought 12,000 people all the way 
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from Bournemouth to a special sale. He 
chartered trains and sold cheap tickets. 

He put in the first moving stairway. 

He started the free delivery of goods to the 
cotmtry. 

He introduced shopping by telephone. 

He gave his customers a restaurant and a 
reading-room. 

Always something new — that was the Bur- 
bidge’s policy. Bfis shop was always alive. 
His employees were keen and wide-awake. 

Burbidge made war on stupidity and stagna- 
tion, and rudeness and oblivion aU his life, and 

HE WON. 

He built up the largest and handsomest and 
best-known shop in the British Isles. 

He was fortunate in his marriage; he married 
“the pretty Miss Woodman,” as she was often 
called, who lived near his home in Wiltshire. ■ 
During the War he overdid himself. He was 
overwhelmed with duties, and he accepted them 
all. 

He sent 3,200 of his young men to the front. 
He trained girls to take their places. Like many 
others during the War, he did double work with 
half a staff. 

Then, in 1917, his body broke down under the 
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strain. “I’m tired,” he said to his daughter. 
He sat in his armchair, and m a moment, quietly, 
he had passed away. 

Sir Richard Burbidge was a great mak as well 
as a great merchant. As Mrs. Stuart Menzies 
says, m her biography of him, “He was a man 
who never forgot a kindness or an old friend.” 

Wealth, success and honors he had in plenty; 
but they did not spoil him. He worked for fifty- 
seven years, and he died in harness. He be- 
queathed to his children and his employees the 
HERITAGE OE A GREAT LIEE. 



THE CADBURY BROTHERS 


\ LL the world has heard of Cadbiuy Broth- 
ers. There were two of them, Richard and 
George. Richard has been dead more than 
twenty years; hut George lived imtU 1922. 

There are now 8,500 Cadbury workers and 
not a Bolshevist among them. 

There has never been a strike at Cadbury’s — 
might as well try to have a bonfire underneath 
the ocean as a strike at Cadbury’s. 

It is the largest cocoa business in the world. 
Also, it is an object lesson in employership to 
the coal and cotton and shipbuHduig trades. 

I am confident that there is not, either in the 
Urdted States or Europe, a concern that has 
done more to develop the art of employership 
than Cadbury’s has. 

Talkabout Whitley Councils! The Cadburys 
have had them for fifty years. 

Talk about Wehare Work! The Cadburys 
didn’t hire some one to do it for them. They did 
it themselves. 

They visited those who were fil. They played 
and prayed and labored and consulted with their 
83 
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workers. They were just naturally sympathetic 
themselves, so that they didn’t need to hire any 
professional sympathizers. 

Richard was bom in 1835, two years before 
the first railway ran to Birmingham. George 
was bom in 1839. Their father died at eighty- 
eight, and was for fifty years a leader in aU good 
causes in Birmingham. 

AU the Cadburys have been Quakers for 200 
years. They have always been pioneers. They 
fought against slavery and whisky and mili- 
tarism and oppression of every sort. 

They were always Commoners. No peers. 
No lords. Not even Mr. and Mrs. in the earher 
days, just Richard and George and Mary and 
Elizabeth. 

The two brothers started with a tiny works in 
1861. For three years they lost money. 

But they only worked harder; and in 1864 the 
tide turned. They made their first profits. 

The secret of the Cadburys’ success, as it 
seems to me, is the fact that they combined two 
good things: 

(1) Old-fashioned virtues. 

(2) New-fashioned methods. 

They were industrious, punctual, reliable, 
careful, earnest and kind-hearted. 
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Also, they were the first to sell sweets in pretty 
boxes, the first in their line to adopt mechanical 
accounting, the first to have a complete planning 
department, and so on. 

They moved from Birmington to Boumville 
in 1879. Why? In order to give their workers 
better conditions. 

“We have thought it over,” said one of the 
Cadburys in his diary, “and we consider that our 
people spend the greatest part of their lives at 
their work, and we wish to make it less irksome 
by surrounding them with pleasant sights, 
soimds and conditions.” 

Their aim was to gather together a group of 
useful, contented people, who would make cocoa 
and sweets for the public. 

Here, at BoumvOle, they used about half the 
land for houses and factories, and the other half 
as a playground. They built the best factory 
gymnasimn in England. They built schools and 
clubs. They set up a great pipe organ in the 
girls’ dining-room. They bruit i,ooo cottages 
for workers and thirty-three pretty little homes 
for old workers who had no money for rent. 

Being fond of sport, they played cricket with 
their men and bought one of the first bicycles 
for the boys of the factory. 
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Tkey were keen on gardening. They gave 
seeds and bulbs to their workers and planted 
flowers around the factory. 

Both were boyish men. They were fond of 
children and horses and dogs. They wrote 
poetry and sang songs. They made their busi- 
ness half a game and half a religion. 

They were always simple and human. Every 
morning they gathered their workers around 
them, sang a hymn and offered up a short 
prayer. 

They were always get-at-able. They took 
wealth as an obligation, not a privilege. 

Once, when one of them was walking on a 
Birmingham street, he met a poor woman tr3dng 
to wheel a barrow of coals. He stopped, and 
wheeled the barrow home for her. He did it 
because he felt like doing it. 

The' Cadburys always had schools — factory 
schools and Sunday schools. They were real 
leaders of labor as weU as captains of finance. 

And the secret of their success was — don’t 
forget it: 

(1) Old-fashioned Virtues. 

( 2 ) New-fashioned Methods. 
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TF I were asked — "Who was the most com- 
'*■ petent, generous, original and independent 
man in the world?” I would be obliged to 
answer, “Andrew Carnegie.” 

He would also have been the richest, if he had 
not given away $300,000,000. 

All through his long life, Carnegie’s motto was 

— MOEE. He made more — gave away more 

— DID more, than any one else, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Rockefeller. 

Carnegie was bom in Dimfermline, Scotland, 
in 183s, in a wee cottage. His father was a 
weaver — poor and discontented — a sort of 
local labor leader. 

When he was a httle chap of ten, he saved 
enough to buy half a box of oranges which he 
peddled profitably from door to door. 

When he was thirteen, lack of work com- 
pelled the whole family to go to America. They 
set sail on a tmy schooner and made the voyage 
in forty-nine days. 

Little Andy at once found a job as bobbin- 
boy at $1.25 a week. His father went to work in 
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a cotton mill; and his mother took in washing. 
They lived in a back street which was known as 
Barefoot Square. 

In a few weeks Andy was promoted to be a 
stoker, at $1.75 a week. A year later he became 
a telegraph boy at $3 a week. 

He had little or no schooling, but he was keen 
on reading. His eagerness for books attracted 
the attention of a kindly man named Colonel 
Anderson, who offered the use of his library to 
the yoimg Scottish boy. 

That library was ^the maeing of Car- 
negie. It developed him from an errand-boy 
into a leader of men. 

When he was seventeen, he had taught him- 
self telegraphy. One day when the operators 
were absent an important message came in, 
and he jumped to the instrument and took it. 
This was against the rules, but he was promoted 
at once to be an operator at $6 a week. 

Two years later, he jumped in again and 
cleared up a railway accident. This was also 
against the rules, but he was promoted to be the 
secretary of a railway manager. 

He saved his money and bought shares in all 
sorts of companies. For ten years he was a 
clerk — an assistant to the head of the railway. 
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He was full of initiative. While others 
deliberated, he acted. Wlien the Prince of 
Wales visited Pittsburgh, for instance, young 
Carnegie jumped forward and said to the 
Prince — “Would you like a ride on the en- 
gine?” So the future King of England and the 
future King of Steel had a gay ride together in 
the cab with the engine-driver. 

At twenty-seven, Carnegie made his first 
$1,000 in an on venture. He made more by 
backing the Pullman Company, which origi- 
nated sleeping-carriages on railways. 

Then, when he was twenty-nice, he bought a 
one-sixth interest in a little iron company for 
$9,000. 

It was a miserable little iron company. It 
paid no dividends. It wobbled about on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

The other shareholders lost hope, so Carnegie 
bought them out. He hung on. “WThat we 
need,” he said, “ is more business.” So he gave 
up his railway job and became a salesman of 
iron products. 

He got larger orders at better prices. He put 
in better machinery. He worked Uke a demon. 
Very soon he became what most of us would call 
rich- But he wasn’t satisfied. He wanted more. 
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At tMrty-one he visited England and saw a 
steel rail at Derby. At Sheffield he saw a 
Bessemer converter for the first time, and it 
fascinated him. 

He rushed back to America and built a 
Bessemer steel works. He borrowed from every- 
body he knew. He staked all he had on steel. 

In i88i he had become the greatest steel- 
maker in the world. He had 45,000 workers. 

By 1889 he was willing to sell out, and offered 
his company to his own partners for $155,000,- 
000. They were not quick enough, so Carnegie 
offered it to Rockefeller for $250,000,000. 

Rockefeller said, “Too much”; so Carnegie 
started a selling campaign. Once again his 
motto was “more.” 

He made war on his competitors until they 
decided to buy him out at any cost. They paid 
bim $450,000,000 in bonds and shares. 

At once he became the richest man in the 
world. He had a pension of $i 5,000,000 a year. 
“Hurrah,” he said, “I’m out of business.” 

In general his poMcy as a business man was as 
follows: — 

(1) Mass production. 

(2) The most improved machinery. 

(3) Concentration. “Put all your eggs in one 
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basket,” he said, “and watch that 
basket.” 

(4) Avoidance of details. He usually man- 

aged his business from a distance. 

(5) Travel. He believed in keeping in touch 

with outside influences. 

(6) Daily reports from all managers. 

(7) Giving managers small salaries and large 

commissions, payable in stock. 

(8) Reinvestment of profits in the business. 

(9) Appreciation of chemistry and machinery. 

(10) High wages, high profits and low costs. 
In his philanthropy, too, Carnegie always had 

one fixed policy — help the man who is trying to 
help himself. He never gave anything to help 
the “submerged.” He did not believe in 
charity, in the ordinary sense. 

He built 3,000 libraries, so that people can 
read books, as he did, and improve themselves. 
On these libraries he spent $60,000,000. 

No wiser or nobler act was ever done than 
this — the opening of the doors of knowledge to 
millions of people in aU English-speaking lands. 

He gave $50,000,000 to scientific research; 
and $25,000,000 to Technical Schools, and 
$10,000,000 to the Scottish Universities. 

He built the Temple of Peace at the Hague — 
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a snow-white buflding which the world has not 
deserved. 

His only extravagance was travel; and he 
always regarded travel as a business necessity. 

He had the simplest of tastes. He was a 
feather-weight man, only five feet four inches 
high. He weighed no more than four feet of 
steel rail. 

From the first, he always regarded business as 
a game. He never let his money master him, as 
most of us do. 

He was a boy-hearted man, always keen, 
enthusiastic and quick to act. His brain was 
always bubbling over with new ideas for the 
improvement of the human race. 

He had far less dignity than the average clerk. 
I have seen him squatting on the floor of his 
library, in his New York home, arranging charts 
and papers on the floor. 

He didn’t care a ha’penny for looks. He 
wanted to play the game and win. 

His hobbies were steel; libraries; peace; 
democracy; and — to a certain extent — sci- 
ence and music. 

He had a passion for books. Once he said — 
“If I had my life to live over again, I would 
prefer to be a librarian.” 
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He detested starched clothes and fashionable 
society. He avoided the society of the rich. 
He married when he was fifty-two, and his wife 
devoted herself to housekeeping. They had 
one daughter — a delicate girl who, at twenty- 
two, married a young American railway man- 
ager. Carnegie would have been heartbroken if 
she had married a Duke. 

He was a good employer — always first to 
raise wages. He was not to blame for the Home- 
stead strike. He never economized by cuttmg 
down the pay of his workers, but by improving 
the machinery. 

He made tons of money, but it was all clean 
money. He made nobody poorer. He earned 
it, as the fee of leadership. When he was bom, 
steel was twenty-fi.ve cents a pound. He 
reduced it to one-and-a-half cents. 

He was a capitalist; and his career is a com- 
plete answer to Bolshevism. He robbed no one. 
He raised wages. He made the work easier. 
He made more jobs. He lowered prices. He 
built up a great trade for the benefit of the 
whole world. 

And he began life in a wee cottage in Dun- 
fermline. Such is the Epic of Carnegie — the 
greatest of all industrial Scots. 
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^"T^mS is the story" of a man who began 
with three cents and who now has a capi- 
tal of many millions. 

It is the story of the man who has done most 
to lift up the standard of quality in both 
JoxnusTAxiSM and Advertising. 

He is now seventy-six years of age. His 
name is Cvrus H. K. Curtis. He is the 
owner of the Saturday Evening Post^ Ladies^ 
Home Journal^ Country Gentleman^ Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and New York Evening Post 

His Saturday Evening Post sells at five cents 
and has a circulation of more than 2,600,000 a 
week. 

His Ladies^ Home Journal has a circulation of 
over 2,000,000 a month, at ten cents. 

His income from advertising alone is now 
about $65,000,000 a year. And not a penny 
from whisky or cure-alls or any sort of catch- 
penny rubbish. 

He is the most successful publisher in the 
world, and there is no scandal in his reading 
matter, and no humbug in his advertisements. 
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His father was a decorator, who lived in a 
small wooden house in Portland, Maine, and he 
was bom in 1850. 

One day, when he was twelve, he asked 
his mother for some money to spend on fire- 
crackers. “ If you want money,” she said, ‘ ‘ you 
must go and earn it.” 

He had three cents in his pocket. He went 
and bought three Daily Couriers and sold them 
on the street-comer. At the end of the day he 
had nine cents. He was a tiny lad, quick but 
not strong; but he soon became a very com- 
petent newsboy. 

When he had been selling papers for a month 
he had his first business idea. He ran in to the 
Manager of the Courier and asked for credit. 
“If you give me credit till to-morrow morning,” 
he said eagerly, “I’ll take a big bimdle of Couri- 
ers across the river to Fort Preble.” 

The Manager agreed. Then young Cyms ar- 
ranged to get his papers first and to slip out of a 
side door. He went to Fort Preble and made a 
new market for the Courier. Soon he was mak- 
ing a profit of $2.50 a week, which was half a 
man’s pay in those days. 

The next year, when he was thirteen, he 
started a little paper of his own. It was a four- 
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page boys’ paper, called “Young America'”-, 
and it had a net sale of loo a week. He had 
bought a hand-press for $3 and he was doing 
well, when a fire burned him out. No insur- 
ance. “ Young America” went up in smoke. 

Then, for six years he worked in a drapery 
shop. During this time he did nothing re- 
markable and was probably not aware of his own 
nature and abilities. 

At twenty he went back to the Press. He 
was given a job canvassing for advertisements 
for a half-dead paper in Boston. One day the 
discouraged owner offered to sell him the paper 
for $250. Curtis refused. “AH right, then,” 
said the owner, “you can have it for nothing.” 

Curtis took it and for the next five years he 
wished he hadn’t. It was hopeless. At twenty- 
five he chucked it up, got married and went to 
Philadelphia. 

It was his marriage that brought him his first 
success. He had started another paper — the 
Tribune — and one day his wife called his at- 
tention to the so-called “Woman’s Page.” 
“ Who wrote that? ” she asked. “ I did,” rephed 
Curtis. “It’s utterly ridiculous,” she said. 

“Well,” said the wise Curtis, “perhaps it is. 
Wm you write a page for me?” 
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She did. Her page at once became the best 
part of the paper. Soon it became the whole 
paper, and it was called the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. To-day it has a circulation of 2,000,000 
and is the leader of aU women’s magazines. 

Curtis soon found that his business had grown 
too fast for his capital. He needed far more 
than the banks would give him. 

The man who came to his assistance was 
N. W. Ayer, an advertising agent. Ayer was 
the first man who fully appreciated Curtis. He 
not only lent him $250,000, but gave his note 
to a paper-mill for $125,000 more. 

In eighteen months Curtis had paid the whole 
amount back; and the N. W. Ayer Company is 
now the largest and richest advertising firm in 
the world. 

One of the secrets of the success of Mr. Ciulis 
is that he never wastes time messing and fussing 
with what he has already got. His policy is to 
go and get something else. He lets his suc- 
cesses ALONE. 

So, as soon as the Ladies’ Home Journal was a 
success, he went out and bought a little weekly 
called the Saturday Evening Post. It had been 
founded by Benjamin Franklin, but it had no 
other assets of any accoimt. Curtis bought 
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it for $1,000. It was dead and buried, but 
Curtis is a great beKever in resurrection. 

Everybody made fim of him for buying a 
paper that bad nothing but a name. But Curtis 
had a new idea. In 1897, he was fascinated by 
a book, called “Calumet K,” written by a 
newspaper man. This book was a romance of 
business. It opened his eyes. It showed him 
that Business is the most interesting as weU as 
the most useful of aU the activities of the world. 
He dedicated his new magazine to Business. 

At first, it didn’t go. He lost money on it. 
He nearly lost all his money. He lost $1,500,- 
000 on it before it started to go up. 

To-day it is the most profitable publication in 
the world. It stands in a class by itself. It 
charges $8,000 a page. It refuses one half of the 
advertising that is oflFered to it. 

In a single issue, it has carried $1,000,000 of 
advertising. 

Next, he bought a poor but proud little paper 
called the Country GenUeman. It was long on 
pedigree but short on subscribers. He worked 
at it till he had a circulation of 600,000 a week. 

Then he went out and bought the Public 
Ledger, which also was both historic and anaemic. 

The real reason why he bought the Ledger, I 
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believe, is because when he was visiting London, 
some one gave him a “Life of John Delane.” 
Delane was the greatest of all the editors oi The 
Times. He was independent. He was “The 
Thunderer.” 

The story of his life deeply impressed Curtis. 
He bought a copy of the book for every editor 
and reporter in his employ. 

He has built up the Ledger until to-day it is 
sold in every city in America. More recently he 
bought the New York Evening Post and is in- 
fusing new life into it. 

Physically, Mr. Curtis is small, with kindly 
eyes and quiet manners. He wears an old- 
fashioned beard, cut short and squared. 

He is a man who cannot be classified. He is 
both old and young. He is eq\iaUy Capital and 
Labor. He belongs to none of the silly castes 
that divide one man from another. 

He takes life seriously, but he runs away from 
pomp and ceremony. K he goes to a meeting, 
he takes a seat at the back. He is as simple and 
human as his father was. 

To his friends, he is a lovable man and full of 
surprises. Several years ago I had the good 
fortune to sit beside him at several banquets. 
He and I were co-speakers at the American 
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Luncheon Club, too; and I found him full of the 
joy of life. He is wonderfully balanced and wise. 

He is a gentle-man, in the highest sense. He 
never bullies nor swaggers. 

As to his habits, he works, jokes, smokes, 
dances, reads, travels, plays the organ and goes 
to church. He is fond of yachting. He loves 
children. 

When he has a hard problem to solve, he plays 
sohtaire, as Theodore N. Vail always did. 

He leaves detail alone, as soon as a right rou- 
tine is established. His main business, he 
. thinks, is to make suggestions for improvements 
and to start new lines of work. 

He is non-poHtical. 

He never forgets a kindness. Long ago, when 
he had a poverty-stricken little paper, a Scottish 
printer named Allan helped him and refused to 
take pay for it. Twenty years after, Curtis 
heard that Allan was in need in a distant city. 
At once he went and found him, 1,500 miles 
away, living in a garret. Curtis gave him a 
cheque that banished all his money troubles 
for the rest of his life. 
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T 7 DIS 0 N is now seventy-nine. He was bom 
in Ohio of English-Dutch ancestry. His 
father was a farmer and grain dealer, not very 
successful. 

When Edison was about eight years old he 
was sent to school. Three months later the 
teacher sent him home with a note saying that 
he was too stupid to teach. 

Edison never had any more schooling. His 
mother, who was a clever and good woman, 
taught him herself. 

He was always a queer boy. Once, when he 
was six, he was foimd sitting on goose eggs 
trying to hatch them. 

On another occasion he made a grand experi- 
ment in. a barn and burned it down, for which he 
got a good thrashing. 

He was always fond of chemistry. He had a 
laboratory of 200 bottles in his home. He 
marked every one Poison’^ so that nobody 
would touch them. 

At fourteen he became a newsboy, selling 
magazines and papers on railway trains. He 
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had a small laboratory on the train. Finally, 
he set fire to the train, and the guard threw ttim 
out, and his bottles after him. Also, he boxed 
the boy’s ears so hard that he has been deaf 
ever since. 

At sixteen he became a telegraph boy in 
Canada; but he lost his job because of a labor- 
saving invention — the boss said he was lazy. 
He lost three more jobs in the same way. 

At twenty-three he wandered to New York. 
He arrived penniless. He got a job in a stock- 
ticker office. This was his first good fortune. 
He was paid well because he was able to repair 
a valuable machine which had broken down. 

The following year he invented a telegraphic 
machine and sold it to the Western Union 
Telegraph Company for $40,000. He would 
have been glad to take $400 for it, as he had no 
idea of the value of his inventions at that time. 

He used the $40,000 to start a machine shop. 
Then, in 1873, visited England for the first 
time and sold some of his inventions. 

One English firm sent him an offer of “thirty 
thousand” for one of his patents. Edison 
thought it meant 30,000 dollars — he said 
“Yes.” To his amazement he received 30,000 
POtTNDS — five times as much. 
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Edison is the most prolific inventor in the 
world. He has taken out over 1,000 patents. 
He has been a professional inventor for half-a- 
century. He is the most persevering of all ex- 
perimenters. He works harder and sleeps less 
than any other man. He cares nothing for 
money. He smokes and chews tobacco. 

He hates new clothes. He has not been 
measured for a new suit for thirty years. He 
was measured then by a certain tailor, and he 
simply tells the tailor, “I want another suit off 
that jig pattern.” 

He has had many failures and a few wonderful 
successes. Once he spent two years and $2,000,- 
000 on an mvention which proved to be of little 
value. 

He cares little for honors. An F.ngikTi 
University offered him an honor, and he has 
never bothered to go and get it. Once he was 
awarded a gold medal in New York. He lost 
it on a ferry-boat on the way home. “Never 
mind,” he said to his wife, “I have a couple of 
quarts of them upstairs.” 

The last time he was in France he was given 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. He accepted 
the Cross, but when it came to putting the 
sash on he backed up and would not allow it. 
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His inventions have done much to add to the 
comfort and happiness of the world. His whole 
life, in fact, has been spent in social service. 

Edison never has an idle moment. Even in 
his play he is inventing. I have seen him on 
several occasions in his long, narrow laboratory 
in New Jersey, digging, digging, always digging 
into some difficult problem. 

One peculiar thing about Edison is that he 
seldom believes anything until he proves it. He 
has a vast store of doubt with regard to the 
opinions and practices of men. 

In his hbrary there are more than 10,000 
books, mostly on scientific subjects. But Edison 
seldom believes a single statement in any of 
these books until he puts it to the test and 
proves it. 

In his work he takes a book only as a starting- 
point. It is only a place to begin. It is not 
final. 

He has spent his whole life exploring the 
No Man’s Land which exists outside of the 
books. 

Edison is, first and foremost, a hard worker. 
He detests laziness as the worst of aU diseases. 
He win employ a stupid man, but never a lazy 


one. 
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Edison takes nothing for granted. He dislikes 
the man who is flashy and superficial. In every- 
thing he does he digs down to the roots. He 
has spent his whole life finding out why. 
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T ONDON wasn^t much of a city in 1796. 

Neither was Bermondsey much of a place 
at that time in London. Neither was Jacob 
Street much of a place in Bermondsey. Neither 
was the livery stable much of a place in Jacob 
Street. 

And above this livery stable there were a few 
rooms to let, and they were taken by a Yorkshire 
blacksmith who had four little kiddies. 

And one of these kiddies was a quiet little 
chap, five years old, named Michael. The 
father name was Faraday. 

Not much of a start m life, was it? Yet that 
little Michael grew up to be the roTOTDER of 

ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. 

He became one of the most profound think- 
ers of the world — in many respects the fore- 
most SCIENTIST of his day. 

More than this even, he was one of the 
simplest, gentlest, noblest and most lovable 
men who have ever ripened out of the human 
race. 

Perhaps somewhere in a quiet comer of 
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Heaven there is a little group of congenial spirits 
talking about the laws of the universe, with 
Newton there, and Franklin, and Darwin, and 
Wallace, and Huxley and Pasteur, and in the 
center Faraday, with his shining face, telling 
them how to explain scientific facts to httle 
children. 

Young Michael Faraday was not bom with a 
golden spoon in his mouth. Many a time, be- 
cause of the high price of food, and the low wages 
of blacksmiths, he had no spoon at all. In fact, 
his mother gave him a loaf of bread once a week 
— that was all he had. 

As for schooling, he had little or none. He had 
to earn pennies as soon as he could walk. 

It is a fact worth noting that Faraday, who 
became one of the most cultured men in Eng- 
land, never saw Oxford imtil he went there to 
teach its professors. 

At thirteen, young Michael was lucky. He 
was engaged as errand-boy in a bookseller’s 
shop. Here, for the first time, he had news- 
papers and BOOKS. 

One glorious day, when he was fourteen, he 
found a little book on chemistry. At that 
moment his career began. 

He began to make experiments in the eve- 
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nings. He lived in a tiny bedroom in th^ book- 
seller’s house; and there was a kindly cook who 
gave him materials out of her pantry for these 
experiments. 

At twenty-one he received a present that was 
worth more to him than the gold of the Bank of 
England. One of his customers gave him a 
ticket for a course of lectures by Sir Humphry 
Davy, who was the greatest chemist of his day. 

People noticed him at the lectures — a slim, 
pale lad with large keen eyes. He was the 
youngest person present. He took notes and 
made them into an illustrated book. 

At this point he threw luck aside and decided 
to act for himself. He wrote to Sir Humphry 
Davy, sent his book of notes and asked for a job 
as an apprentice of science. 

Sir Humphry sent for him, liked him, and got 
him a job as assistant in the laboratory of the 
Royal Institution. He started at $6 a week. 

He had now foimd his own ladder to fame and 
up he went steadily to the top. 

His first task was to accompany Sir Humphry 
hims elf on a two years’ trip through Europe. 
In this way he met the scientists of Paris, Genoa, 
Florence, Rome, Naples and Geneva. At 
twenty-five, he published his first article on 
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science. Then, at twenty-nine, he made his 
great discovery that a magnet will revolve 
continuously around a magnetic current. This 
was the birth of the electric motor. Faraday 
made this discovery fully a century ago. 

When thirty, he fell in love and married a 
simple girl who sat in the next pew in the httle 
chapel where he worshiped every Sunday. Her 
name was Sarah Barnard. 

They lived happily ever afterwards — for 
forty-six years — but had no children. 

At thirty-two he was one of the world’s lead- 
ing scientists. He was a member of the Royal 
Society and a Director in the Royal Institution, 
where he began at $6 a week. 

He now had a chance to be rich. Large sums 
of money were offered to him for his help as a 
chemist. But he and his wife talked the matter 
over and they decided that he had no time to be 
rich. 

He started a twenty-three-year job, writing 
his great book on “Experimental Researches in 
Electricity.” This book changed electrical 
science from dawn to day. It was written fully 
seventy-five years ago and in many respects it 
is not outgrowm yet. 

Faraday was a philosopher as weU as a scien- 
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tist. The great passion of his life was to show 
that the universe consists of one single en- 
ergy, not of seventy or eighty separate elements. 

His mind reached out for the complete circle 
of truth. He climbed from facts to principles 
and from principles to s3Tnpathy. He felt that 
the whole world was kin — plants, elements, 
animals, people and all. 

He was a man — so gentle that children 
gathered around him wherever he went; and so 
strong that he compelled an apology from Lord 
Melbourne — an ass who happened to be Prime 
Minister. 

Faraday and his wife spent their last years in 
a cottage near Hampton Court. It was lent to 
him by Queen Victoria. Here he told the 
fairy tales of science to children who sat on his 
knee, and to the wisest scientists who came from 
all parts of the world to see the master. 

He bad a happy life. He did what he 

WANTED TO DO. He SUCCEEDED BEYOND HIS 
DREAMS. He lived LONG AND HE LIVED NOBLY. 
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J OSEPH EELS was the smallest man I 
have ever known. He was no larger than a 
twelve-year-old boy. But in mind and heart 
he was one of the greatest and noblest men of his 
generation. 

He was so lovable that it is hard to write 
about him without being carried away and 
saying too much. He was a man of friends. He 
made friends easily and he held them. 

He had a wonderful life. He rose from pov- 
erty to great wealth without robbing anybody; 
and he lavished his money to help people and to 
remedy the injustices of the world. He died in 
1914, just before the War began. 

If ever a man was moved to the depths by 
human misery in any form, that man was Joseph 
Eels. He was more like a mother than a man. 
He was a millionaire, yet he marched to Hyde 
Park with the unemployed in 1905. 

Joseph Eels was bom in a tiny cottage in 
Virginia. His father was a hard-working man, 
but not very successful. He was a maker of 
toilet soap. 


Ill 
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Joseph did badly at school, as the best boys 
usually do. He disliked the routine and the 
memorizing. At fifteen he rebelled and refused 
to go to school any longer. 

He became a soap salesman. He saved his 
money and at twenty-two he bought a little 
soap factory for $4,000 and became a manu- 
facturer. 

For fifteen years he gave aU his energies to his 
business. He took his brothers in with him as 
partners. 

As competition was keen in the soap business, 
he saw the necessity for a specialty. He found 
one — a naphtha soap that would clean clothes 
more easily. He bought the rights to this soap 
and it made his fortune. It is now used aU over 
the world. 

At twenty he fell in love with a girl of great 
ability and charm. She, too, was small in 
stature. They were perfectly mated and very 
happy. The only trouble, so far as I know, 
that ever entered their home was when the baby 
died. Fels had a passion for children, and 
never quite recovered from this loss. 

As soon as he became rich, he gave most of 
his time to social problems. He stopped work- 
ing for himself and began to work for others. 
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Two things Joseph Pels hated, as far as his 
nature would allow him to hate anything; and 
these two things were waste and estjctstice. 

You see, he was half a business man and half 
an apostle. He believed in success and good- 
ness, both. 

He did not believe that money alone could do 
any good; and neither did he believe in preach- 
ing heaven-on-earth to people who were being 
treated imjustly. 

The greatest waste in England, he said, was 
the IDLE LAND. There it lay, 30,000,000 acres, 
while 50,000 idle workers clamored for bread. 

Idle land and idle men! Why in the 
name, of humanity and common sense caimot. 
these two be got together, so as to abolish the 
idleness of both? This was the question that 
Joseph Pels put to the statesmen of England, 
and not one of them has answered it yet. 

There is still the idle land and there are still 
the idle men — ex-soldiers and ex-saHors — 
tens of thousands of them. 

To Pels, the crime of crimes was to establish 
a palace for one man in the midst of 10,000 idle 
acres, while 200 families were huddled together 
in squalid slums, without a foot of earth to 
call their own. 
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Fels disliked poverty and luxury, both.. He 
regarded both as being injurious to people. No 
man should be left with nothing, he thought, and 
no man should have too much. 

He put PEOPLE ahead of everything, ahead of 
finance and business and heredity and aristoc- 
racy and government. Truly, he was a re- 
markable millionaire. 

Once when talking to a Chamber of Com- 
merce, he said, “I own in a certain city eleven 
and a half acres of land, for which I paid $32,500 
a few years ago. On account of the increase of 
population in that city my land is now worth 
$125,000. I have done nothing to cause that 
increase in value. My fellow-citizens created it, 
and I believe that it belongs to them and not to 
me. I believe that we shoxild take these com- 
muaity-values for our common purposes in- 
stead of taxing enterprise and industry.” 

Fels spent thousands in spreading his ideas on 
the-land-for-the-people. He once sent a packet 
of leaflets to every voter m Great Britain. He 
attended every Trade Union Congress for years. 

Many stories are told of his originahty and 
kindness of heart. Here are a few of them: 

Once he had promised to buy a donkey for a 
little five-year-old girl. Soon afterwards he 
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arrived at the house, leading a donkey, and 
followed by a little new-hom donkey. He was 
asked, “Why did you buy two?” He rephed, 
“You see, I couldn’t separate mother and baby, 
so I bought them both.” 

At a dinner party he sat beside a lady who 
sought to impress upon him her superior quality. 
In describing a certain man, she said, “Of 
course, he is not of our kind.” Pels asked 
quietly, “Isn’t everyone of our kind?” 

When he built a house at Bickley, in Kent, he 
had these lines engraved on the front door — 
What I spent I had! 

What I saved I lost! 

What I gave I have! 

On one occasion, when he spoke at Balhol 
College, Oxford, he began his lecture by saying, 
“I’m going to talk to you about the land, this 
earth you’re Mving on. Who made it? Who 
does it belong to? Who has a right to it? And 
how can learning flourish in a nation that per- 
mits injustice?” 

On another occasion, he startled a London 
audience by saying, “Within a bus ride of the 
Bank of England there are 10,000 acres lying 
idle. This land, properly cultivated, would 
support 8,000 families.” 
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Joseph Fels was a human shuttle. He wove 
together all manner of people. 

He was a landlord, yet he asked to have his 
land taxed more heavily. He was a capitahst, 
yet he supported the candidates of the Labor 
Party. 

He was a man of the truth. He fought 
against Stupidity and Cruelty all his Mfe. He 
made the world gentler and more intelligent. 

One of his closest friends was George Lans- 
bury, editor and Labor Leader, and Fels was a 
Capitalist, yet they were devoted companions. 
Lansbury once wrote of Fels as follows: 

“I met Joseph Fels in the summer of 1903. 
He came to my house like a breath of fresh air. 
His transparent honesty of purpose, his love of 
humanity, were clear to us all. 

“I had heard very little of him, and I confess 
I was somewhat prejudiced against him because 
he was a rich American. But five minutes^ talk 
with him dispelled my doubts and fears, and we 
then commenced a close and intimate friendship 
that will never reaUy end. 

“He made me realize as never before that 
it is worth while to struggle and fight for great 
causes and inspired me with faith in my fellow- 
men.” 
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There! That is a Labor Leader talking of 
a Capitalist. Does it not show that all class 
distinction and wealth distinction are very smaE 
matters indeed, and that aU right-hearted men 
are co-workers and friends? 
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J JDGING by results, Henry Ford is the most 
successful manufacturer in the world. 

He pays the highest wages. 

He makes the highest profits. 

He sells the cheapest goods. 

Henry Ford is a complete answer to the silly 
Marxian theory that a capitalist can only make 
money by robbing his employees or the pubhc. 

Henry Ford robs nobody. He is not an 
exploiter of the proletariat. 

He is a multi-millionaire, and every penny of 
his money is clean. 

His enormous profits are only a part of what 
he saves the public; and he pays his workers 
far more than they could make if they were on 
their own. 

Henry Ford is a capitalist, and he shows all 
capitahsts a better way of getting rich. 

He made his own success — he and his men 
together. He has no title. He would never 
accept one. He is not even a Has 

friends call him Henry. 
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He WAS bom on a small farm near Detroit in 
1863. His father was an Irish emigrant. 

At school Henry Ford was a sort of dunce. 
The teacher could do httle with him. 

Henry was fed up with school by the time he 
was fifteen, so he ran away and got a job in an 
engine-works. He started at $2.50 a week. 

Several years later he returned to the farm, 
but the best thing he did while on the farm was 
to marry a neighbor’s daughter. 

One evening, as he was reading a farm paper, 
he saw a picture of a new horseless carriage 
invented by a Frenchman. 

He was fascinated. That picture gripped him 
and changed the whole course of his life. 

He neglected his farm and began to build a 
horseless carriage in his bam. He put an old 
engine on an old buggy and forthwith became 
the joke of the county. 

There are several old men and women in the 
poorhouses of America who once had a grand 
time, laughing at Henry Ford. 

Presently, against the advice of everybody, 
he left the farm and went to Detroit. He got a 
mechanic’s job at $150 a month, and at nights 
he worked on his horseless carriage. 

He made one that had one cylinder — a 
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rickety, wheezy ridiculous thing. Bur it 
MOVED. 

He improved this absurd motor for eight long 
years. At last he built a good motor — so good 
that he won a race with it. 

At one bound he and his motor became fa- 
mous. He won other races. He even beat 
Barney Oldfield, who was the best known racer 
of those days. 

Several friends lent him $15,000, and he 
started a small motor works. He secured the 
ablest manners. He paid them well and they 
organized his immense business. 

He is a slim, athletic, sun-tanned man. 
He has not been spoiled by power and wealth. 
The last time I saw him, at his Detroit Works, 
he was showing his telephone girl how to operate 
her switchboard. 

He is not a business man in the usual sense. 
He is a mechanic — an inventor. He made 
HIS SUCCESS BY APPRECIATING THE PRINCIPIE 
OF STANDARDIZATION. 

We may scoff at him if we like — if we are 
foolish enough; but it seems to me that he is 
the one who has the joke on the rest of us. 

Henry Ford knows how. He has solved his 
business problems. He has shown us the one 
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right way to handle men and produce goods and 
make profits without making enemies. 

It would be better for all of us if we studied 
Ford more and scoffed at him less. The more 
I find out about him the more I am impressed 
with his ability and his sense. 

What the world needs is more Henry Fords; 
that is the truth, whether we like it or not. 

If we had i,ooo Fords, we would have high 
wages, high profits, low prices and no labor 
troubles. We would have peace and prosper- 
ity. 

Take, for instance. Ford’s methods as an 
EMPLOYER. In this respect he is most peculiar. 
He has followed a most imusual course, and he 
has made a great success of it. 

The fact is, that Henry Ford seems to regard 
himself as a Labor Leader rather than an 
employer. 

He gives his men more than they ask. 

He gives them better working conditions than 
they had ever thought of. 

He watches over them and protects them. 
He has made his men the best-paid and most 
contented workers the world has ever seen. 

No labor leader has done as much for labor as 
Hemy Ford has. 
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He lias never called them out on strike. He 
has never made them pay dues. He has led 
them to success, not to failure. 

In 1914 his workers were contented, but he 
suddenly doubled their wages. As a result, in 
1915 he made more net profit than he had ever 
made before. 

He protects his workers from any injustice. 
He has 2,000 foremen, and not one of them can 
discharge a worker. 

In 1919, out of over 50,000 workers, only 118 
were discharged. 

There is a special staff of thirty men, who 
investigate all troubles between the foremen and 
the workers. A foreman who has frequent 
troubles with his men will soon be called into 
the manager’s office and told of the error of his 
ways. 

Ford has nothing against unionism, but he 
outdoes it at every point. He regards unionism 
as a necessary protection against stupid or 
oppressive employers, but he is neither stupid 
nor oppressive. 

There is nothing merciless nor ruthless in his 
factory. In fact, it is a most gentle and humane 
institution. It is more sympathetic and tender- 
hearted than most churches. 
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For instance, there are 400 workers m Ford’s 
who are ex-convicts. They were cast out as 
felons, but Ford has given them a chance. He 
has restored them to self-respect, and they are 
leading honest and happy lives. 

There are 2,000 weak or crippled men in the 
Ford factory. They wear a button that says, 
“For light work only.” 

One of Ford’s obstinate theories is that he 
must take his share of the crippled, the criminal 
and the blind. One of his most competent 
workers is a blind man. 

He spares no expense to give his men the best 
conditions in the works. He has a special staff 
of 700 painters, window-washers, carpenters, 
etc., to keep everything clean and bright. 
The shop floor is as clean as the floor of a 
kitchen. 

The air is changed every twelve minutes. All 
the smoke and gas in the foundry is carried off. 
There are no cold nor over-heated rooms. 

As to “ speeding up,” John R. Commons lately 
visited the Ford factory; and he reports that 
he saw no speeding up, “except in some parts of 
the foundry, among the new workers.” 

He has moved his whole business high above 
strikes and lockouts. 
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He has stopped the war between the workers 
and the management. He has established peace 
and goodwill. 

HE HAS SHOWN EVERY OTHER EMPLOYER WHAT 
CAN BE DONE. 
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TX 71 E 0 is the most remarkable salesman 
^ ^ you have ever known? ” asked a friend. 

This was not an easy question, but after a 
moment^s thought I replied — GrLixxrE, the 
inventor of the safety razor.’’ 

In my opinion, he was the most remarkable 
because he was a salesman, an inventor, an 
idealist, a manufacturer and a financier. 

He made money happily, no doubt about that. 
He made a success in five entirely different lines 
— who else has done that? 

Few people know the extraordmary story of 
Gillette. He lived in London during 1904, 
when he was sellmg ''Crown Seal” corks in 
London, but at that time his razor was a failure 
and quite unknown. 

His photograph is in every town in the world, 
almost in every street, as it is on the cover of 
every razor blade. 

In the last seventeen years he has built up a 
company that is worth $30,000,000; with net 
profits of $7,500,000 a year. 

He has three factories — in England, Canada 
125 
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and the United States. He created an entirely 
new type cf razor and he has sold it to millions 
of men at a good price. 

He is still alive and full of new ideas. His 
latest hobby is the Neracar — a new kind of 
motor cycle. 

He is seventy-one years old and a citizen of 
the world. He has lived in London, Paris, Flor- 
ida and New York. At present he is in Cali- 
fornia. 

GhLette’s full name is King Camp Gillette. 
He was bom m a small town in the forests of 
Wisconsin. BQs father was a stmggling business 
man, sometimes up and sometimes down. 

When yoimg Gillette was seventeen, his fa- 
ther lost everything by a fire, and the lad had to 
make his own living. 

At twenty-one he was a salesman. He was a 
visionary man, fond of new ideas. 

I knew him in 1894. He came to a series of 
lectures I was giving, and afterwards he sent me 
a copy of a book he had written. 

He had written this book about a new type of 
house that he had invented — a huge structure 
in the shape of a dome, large enough to contain 
several hundred families. 

He and I, both, in those days were trying to 
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find a way to abolish slums. We believed that 
poverty was preventable and we maintained 
that the supreme crime of the world was to 
allow children to be bom in the midst of filth 
and squalor. 

Gillette’s father was an inventor, of a sort; 
and in his spare moments, Gillette was always 
inventing things. He always had the idea that 
some day he would invent something wonderful 
and make his fortune by it. 

At thirty-six, he met a rich inventor 
— WiOiam Painter, who had originated the 
“Crown Seal” metal cork, which is now used 
on beer and mineral water bottles. 

One day. Painter said to GOlette — “Why 
don’t you invent something that makes a man 
keep on buying from you as long as he lives? 
No use selling just one thing to a man. Sell 
him something that he uses and throws away.” 

This suggestion was the originating cause of 
the Gillette razor. Gillette thought about it for 
weeks — how to invent a Perishable Neces- 
sity. 

Then, one morning, he was shaving himself. 
The razor was duU. His beard was stiff. He 
was scraping away painfully at his face, when, 
in a flash, he thought — why not invent a bet- 
ter kind of razor? 
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Why not Invent One with a Removable 
Edge? 

He put down his razor and with the lather 
on his face, began to sketch out the design of a 
new razor, which would consist of a blade and a 
blade-container. 

In half an hour he had made his plan. Then 
he finished scraping his face and rushed out to an 
ironmonger’s to buy some steel tape and a file. 

He made his first razor himself and had it 
patented. That was in 1895. He was forty 
years old before his great success began. 

At first, his razor was a failure. It was a joke 
for nine years. His friends, and he always had 
plenty of them, chaffed him, unmercifully about 
his freak razor. 

Gniette and his sDly razor were laughed at 
for nine years — that is the poiat to remember. 
Every capitalist who met Gillette during those 
nine years might have had some of the Gillette 
shares for a song. 

In 1901, Gfilette foimd a master mechanic — 
W. E. Nickerson. He was a man of imusual 
skill. He perfected the razor and a company 
was formed. 

But up to 1902, not one razor was sold. In 
desperation, GUlette began giving them away. 
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He gave one to a business man named John 
Joyce. Joyce shaved with it. He liked it. He 
agreed to buy $60,000 worth of shares. 

The little razor company then began to sell a 
few razors, but Gillette had to support himself 
and his family by seUing steel corks. 

In 1904, the right advertising man came on 
the scene. He was the last link in the chain of 
success. 

The razors began to sell. Money fell on 
Gillette in thousands. His old employer, in the 
steel cork business, bought $40,000 of shares 
and has been glad of it ever since. 

Gillette was wise enough to keep a large 
number of shares for himself. So, at forty-nine 
years of age, Gillette had made his dream come 
true. 

He had invented a Pekishable Necessity. 
He had invented something which compelled 
buyers to become permanent customers. 

From first to last, please notice, Gillette’s 
success was a matter of Ideas. He first got an 
idea and then he put his wiU behind it. 

He was a failure at forty-nine, you might say; 
but he has had money and fame ever since. 

King C. Gillette always put Ideas First, and 
he always had large ideas. He created a new 
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Idea. He shaped this Idea into a Fact; and 
then he sold this Fact to the clean-shaven men 
of the civilized world. 

That is why I would call him the greatest 
Salesman I have ever known. 
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TTERE is a story of one of the greatest 

^ Englishmen who ever lived, a lad who 
became the ruler of 50,000,000 people! ^ 

A penniless orphan who made himself the 
despot of India! 

A poorly paid young clerk who rose to be the 
ablest warrior and statesman of his day! 

The one man who established British rule in 
India, in spite of enemies abroad and fools at 
home! 

Such was Warren Hastings. 

He was born in a httle English village in 1732. 
At the age of twelve he was an orphan — with- 
out either parents or property. 

As he grew up, he was an under-sized, haK-fed 
lad. If ever a boy was chucked into the deep 
waters of life, to sink or swim, he was. 

At eight, an. uncle appeared and sent yoimg 
Warren to a school in London. Here he was 
noted as a good boatman, swimmer and scholar. 
At fourteen he was top boy in the school. 

All was going well with him until his good 
uncle died. Then he had to shift for himself. 
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So, at seventeen, he went to India as a clerk of 
the East India Company. 

After several years of derkiag he was suddenly 
caught in the midst of an Indian rebellion. He 
was flung into jail and nearly into the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. 

He escaped and joined Robert Clive, who had 
just begun his great career. Hastings was seven 
years younger than Clive. The two became 
firm friends. 

At thirty-two he returned to England. He 
was now moderately rich, but he soon spent his 
money on books and friends. He associated 
with men of letters. Cowper, the poet, was his 
lifelong friend. 

In four years, for lack of money, he was forced 
to return to India. On the ship he fell ill, and 
was nursed back to health by a beautiful Rus- 
sian girl, who had married a rascally German 
Baron. 

He fell in love with her, enabled her to secure 
a divorce, married, and remained a devoted 
husband for life. This affair caused endless 
scandal, although now that he is dead every one 
admits that he was as pure and honorable a 
man as ever lived. 

He promised to make his wife the Queen of 
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India, and he did. He soon became an im- 
crowned king. He put Nabobs up and pulled 
them down. He had only a handful of redcoats, 
but he held the territory that Chve had cap- 
tured, and added to it. 

If Warren Hastings had been left alone he 
would have solved the problems of Indian Gov- 
ernment, and prevented the troubles of to-day, 
but he was not left alone. 

The directors of the East India Company 
constantly clamored for more money. They 
compelled Hastings to take the treasure of the 
Nabobs and to send it to London. 

Hastings robbed India, or rather he robbed 
the robbers of India. But that was nothing new. 
India had always been robbed — most of all by 
her native rulers. 

There was never so little robbing as there was 
rmder Hastings. He did his best to put down 
aU robbery and oppression, and he gave India 
the best government it ever had. 

Then the pohticians of Westminster began to 
interfere in matters of which they had no knowl- 
edge. They passed the “Regulating Act,” to 
take away the power of Hastings. 

This, of course, encouraged the Indian revolu- 
tionists, and Hastings soon had a war on his 
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hands. He seized the leader of the rebels — a 
Brahmin called Nuncomar — tried him and 
hanged him in broad daylight before thousands 
of natives. 

It was a terrible cure for a terrible danger. 
After that there were no rebellions, and not an 
Indian dared lift a finger or wag a tongue at 
Hastings. 

Both Parliament and the East India Company 
attacked him. He was ordered to resign. He 
REFUSED. He was 15,000 miles from London 
and he was determined that Britain should not 
lose India. 

Next the Supreme Court of India tried to take 
control; but Hastings at once opposed his 
soldiers to the sheriffs and put the judges in their 
place. 

Then came a war with Hyder Ali — the ablest 
of the Indian generals. Parliament at once 
backed down and begged Hastings to do as he 
liked. 

Hastings trained his little army and attacked 
Hyder Ali in the great battle of Porto Novo. 
Hyder Ali was defeated. If Hastings had 
resigned, India would probably have been lost. 

Just to make his victory complete, Hastings 
actually took fifty redcoats and captured the 
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ricli city of Benares. He seized the Rajah, held 
the palace against an army, and won by sheer 
audacity. 

Then he settled down to create' a fair, just 
system of government for India. He was 
trusted by the natives. He spoke several of 
their languages and he was sincerely fond of 
them. 

He established peace in India. And with 
one exception there has been peace ever since. 

Hastings held India at a time when the British 
Empire was falling to pieces. It was during the 
reign of the crazy German King — George IH. 

America had been lost. So had Senegal, 
Goree and Minorca. India, too, would have 
gone if Hastings had not held it single-handed. 

If he had been a man of a difierent nationality 
he woiild probably have made himself the em- 
peror of India and founded a d5masty. 

At fifty-three his job was finished and well 
done; so he returned home to spend the rest of 
his days in his beloved Worcester. 

To his amazement he was attacked on all 
sides for being cruel and corrupt — he who had 
done more to stop cruelty and corruption than 
any man of his generation. 

Parhament voted to impeach him — 1 19 to 
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79. Burke, wko was now old and irascible, led 
the attack. Hastings was arrested. He was 
tried in a shameful trial that lasted for eight 
years. 

This trial was a national disgrace. At last, 
he was found not guilty — twenty-three votes 
to six. 

By this time nearly all his money had been 
spent, so he and his wife went to the village of 
Daylesford where he was bom. 

Here he bought a farm and lived quietly for 
twenty-three years, among his cattle, his books 
and his friends. He was never embittered by 
his country’s ingratitude. He took it aU as part 
of the interesting game of life, in which he had 
been for a time a champion player. 

Shortly before he died, he was sent for by 
Parhament and given a grand ovation. Honors 
were showered upon him. 

So, after all, he died with a smUe; and out in 
Benares the natives erected a temple to his 
memory. 

Warren Hastings kept India British, and 

IT HAS REMAINED SO FOR 150 YEARS. 



ELIAS HOWE 


T^ROM this story of Elias Howe, the inventor 
of the sewing machine, you will see what 
REAL troubles are. 

Elias Howe benefited nearly the whole hu- 
man race. 

He won fame and fortune in the end but his 
life was a desperate struggle against poverty, 
stupidity, filness and death. 

Nothing — not even starvation — could make 
him give up his life-work. The story of his 
life is an inspiration to us aU. It shows what one 
determined man, plus a new idea, can do to 
benefit the world. 

Elias Howe was bom in the United States m 
1819. At that time there was no sewing ma- 
"^Ine. There was not even an idea of it. No 
woman thought of such a thing. 

Little Elias was not pampered as a child. He 
was one of a family of eight. Hjs^fa ther wa s 
a poor flour-miller, with ten mouths to feed. 

Elias was_a frail little chap. His body was 
far too weak for his mind. He was lame, too, 
as well as delicate. 
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At six years of age he had to go to work. He 
hDQpe3”evei:y weekday to his father’s mill and 
helped his brothers and sisters to stick wire teeth 
through leather straps. It was this task, very 
likely, that made him think of a sewing machine. 

At sixteen he set out for the city of Lowell, 
M:ass:,-as hehad heard a man tell of its wonder- 
ful Tuills and great machines. 

He worked in a cotton mill for two years, and 
then found a place in a machine-shop. This job 
suited bim well, as he was a natural mechanic. 

At twenty-one he married. Soon he had 
three children — more family than wages. They 
hved in a shabby little house and had to make 
every penny do the work of two. 

His work was hard — so hard that he was 
often too tired at night to eat his supper. As he 
told his wife once, he often wished he could “he 
in bed for ever and ever.” 

When he was twenty-five years old a fellow 
worker said to him one day — “What a great 
thing it would be if some one could mvent a 
machine for sewing!” 

This chance remark woke up Howe’s brain. 
He was really one of the ablest inventors m the 
world, but he was not aware of it. He did not 
know his own powers. 
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First, he watched Ms wife sew. Then he made 
a machine wMch operated a needle that pointed 
at both ends, with the eye in the middle. 
He was trying to make a machine that would 
imitate Ms wife’s hand. TMs was a failure. 

Suddenly a new idea flashed into Ms brain — 
why imitate hand-sewing? Why not invent a 
new way of sewing, wMch would make a sewing 
machine possible? 

Immediately he thought of the plan of using 
TWO threads instead of one. He invented the 
shuttle and a curved needle mth an eye near 
THE POINT. 

In a flash he had solved the problem. No one 
had ever thought of such a thing. He had 
invented a practical sewing machi n e. 

In great joy he gave up Ms job and Tooved 
■with Ms family to Ms father’s house to complete 
Ms great invention. He set up a li]^e \TOrkshop 
in the garret and began to save money to buy a 
second-hand lathe. 

Then came a fire and everything was swept 
away. Howe saved Ms precious model, but 
little else. 

At tMs crisis a coal and wood dealer stepped 
in and said — “I’ll let you board in my house 
and give you $500 for one hah of your patent.” 
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Howe agreed. He fitted up another work- 
shop and in six months he made a machine that 
sewed the seams of two woollen suits — one 
for the coal and wood merchant and one for 
himself. 

His task was done. So he thought. He did 
not know that every new idea has to fight its way 
in the world against the very people whom it will 
benefit most. 

After invention comes salesmanship^ but 
Howe didn’t know that. 

He ran triumphantly with his sewing machine 
to the tailors of Boston. They admired it as 
a “cute contrivance.” But they said: “We 
don’t want it. It would ruin our trade.” 

He took it from firm to firm, but not one man 
would invest a penny in it. This discouraged 
the coal and wood merchant, and he withdrew 
from the partnership and asked Howe to move 
elsewhere. 

Howe had neither money nor friends. To 
support his family he became an engine-driver 
on a railway. 

Then he fell iU. So did his wife. If it had 
not been for several kindly neighbors the whole 
Howe family might have been wiped out, sew- 
ing-machine and ah. 



Wlien he recovered his health he scraped 
together enough money to buy a steerage ticket 
to London. He beheved that England would 
treat him better than America had done. 

Here, again, he was mistaken. He foxmd no 
one to help him. One-man on Cheapside bought 
his first machme for $1,250, and gave Howe a 
joF S $1 =c .a.week. 

'tl^e worked for this man for eight months, 
but foimd him too hard an anployer and left 
him. He had no money, and often there were 
days when he and his fanaily sat starving in the 
great city of London. 

He had offered England his sewing machine, 
and England had refused it. 

Starvation compelled him to go back to 
America. He pawned his model for enough 
money to send his wife and children back. A 
few months later he went back himself as his 
wife wrote that she was dying of consumption. 

He arrived in New York with sixty cents in 
his pocketT "He" stiiniad 250 miles to go. He 
went intd'a’machine-shop and worked for several 
days to earn money to pay his railway fare. 

When he arrived home his wife was dead. 

We^ened and heartbr(^n, he still per- 
severed. He made a new model. A business 
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man named Bliss lent him some money. He 
bvul^more naac^es and everlttratty'^fM^them. 

T he demand f or machines increased, and in 
twelve years Howe was a millionaire. 

He received the gold medal of the Paris Ex- 
position in 1867 and the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 

He could endure the hardships and the 
hunger and the losses, but it seemed that he 
could not stand the fame and fortime. A few 
weeks after he received the Cross of the Le^ST 
of Honor he died. 

He had finished his course. He had fought the 
good fight. He had succeeded. 



THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


^'T^HE story of Thomas Henry Huxley ought 
to be told to every generation. 

Huxley was a fighting scientist. He 
battled in the cause of science. He struck 
down superstition and ignorance. He fought 
for clear thinking — for Efficiency and common- 
sense. 

Huxley was for thirty years the voice of 
science crying in the wilderness of tradition and 
custom. He was a prophet. He was the wisest 
teacher of his day. 

Huxley was born at Ealing, England, in 
1825. Ealing was then a coimtry village, and 
Huxley^s father was a teacher in the village 
school. 

There was very little money in the Huxley 
home, but there were books. Also, there were 
wonderful conversations on great subjects. 
These two — the books and the talks — gave 
young Huxley his real education. From school, 
he said, he learned httle. 

As a boy he had an active, inquiring mind. 
He was always asking — “Why?’^ At fifteen 
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he tried to solve the problem of the colors of 
the sunset. At seventeen he tried to classify 
all knowledge under two heads — Mind and 
Nature. 

His two sisters both married doctors, so at 
fifteen he was taken from school and sent to 
study medicine. He paid little attention to the 
lectures on medicine, but he was fascinated with 
a certain big microscope. 

This microscope showed hiin the marvels of 
Nature. It opened up a world of tiny things to 
which our eyes are blind. He ran to his precious 
microscope every night; and at nineteen he 
made his first discovery — he found a membrane 
in the root of the human hair. This membrane 
is now known as “Huxley’s layer.” 

He invented what he fondly believed a per- 
petual motion machine at nineteen, and was so 
excited about it that he took it to Faraday. 
Faraday gave him a kindly hearing, but told 
him that perpetual motion was impossible. 
“If it were possible,” said Faraday, “it would 
have occurred spontaneously in Nature, and 
would have overpowered aU the other forces.” 

At twenty he secured his medical degree. 
Then a friend pushed him into the navy, and by 
an extraordinary bit of luck he was made assist- 
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ant surgeon on a war vessel which was going for 
a scientific cruise in the Tropics. Like Darwin 
and Hooker, Huxley got his start as a scientist 
on board a British man-of-war. 

At Sydney he met a young English girl — 
Netty Heathom. It was love at first sight. She 
later became his wife. They were pals and 
inseparable companions for forty years. 

Huxley had four years on board ship, and these 
four years made him a scientist. He gathered a 
great deal of valuable information on plants and 
fishes. The Admiralty allowed him $1,500 to 
publish his facts, and he at once became known 
as a naturalist. 

At twenty-five he married. He was earning 
$1,000 a year as a professor in a London college, 
and $1,000 more by writing for magazines. 

At this time he began lecturing to working 
men. He always beheved that in the end labor 
would be the best friend of science. 

“I want the working classes to understand 
that science has great facts for them. I am sick 
of the dilettante middle class, and I mean to try 
what I can do with these hard-handed fellows 
who live among tacts.” 

At thirty-one he wrote out a ceeed for him- 
self. Here it is: 
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“To SMITE ALL BXTMBUGS, HOWEVER BIG; 

“To GIVE A NOBLER TONE TO SCIENCE; 

“To SET AN EXAMPLE OF ABSTINENCE FROM 
PETTY PERSONAL CONTROVERSIES AND OF TOL- 
ERATION FOR EVERYTHING BUT LYING; 

“To BE INDIFFERENT AS TO WHETHER THE 
WORE IS RECOGNIZED AS MINE OR NOT, SO 
LONG AS IT IS DONE.” 

Huxley was tortured by aches and pains all 
his life, but he refused to be iU. He worked from 
9 a.m. tmtil midnight — most of the time on 
jobs that brought him no payment at all. 

In 1859 Darwin’s great book, “Origin of 
Species,” was printed. It proved the theory of 
Evolution, which is now believed by all 
civilized people. 

It was a NEW doctrine then, and there was a 
roar of opposition against it. Darwin was not 
a fighter. He was a quiet, gentle thinker. It 
looked as though Evolution would be roared 
down; and perhaps it would have been if it had 
not been for Huxley. 

He sprang to the front. He struck back. He 
gave blow for blow, and he was so able that the 
old fogeys learned to fear him. 

Huxley was a man of the truth. “My busi- 
ness,” he said, “is to teach my aspirations to 
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conform themselves to facts, not to try and 
make facts harmonize with my aspirations.” 

He helped every good cause. He did not 
merely believe in certain reforms. He potjghx 
for them. He fought for freedom of the negro 
and for the emancipation of women. He 
fought for a more practical system of education. 

In spite of ill-health and bereavement and 
poverty, he attacked the absurdities and the 
superstitions then dominant. He did not de- 
stroy them, but he beat them back off the main 
highway of progress. 

Many a time he was at his wits’ end for 
money. Once he had to sell his gold medal for 
$250. A wealthy friend offered him a pension of 
$2,000 a year but he refused it, preferring his 
independence to all else. 

In 1876 he visited the United States, and 
startled the Americans by his dear, straight 
thinking. He addressed a great audience at 
Baltimore, and as they sat waiting to be flat- 
tered, he said: 

“I cannot say that I am in the slightest 
degree impressed by your bigness and your 
material resources. Size is not grandeur. Terri- 
tory does not make a nation. The great ques- 
tion is: What are you going to do with all these 
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things? The one condition of success is the 
moral worth and intellectual clearness of the^ 
individual citizen/’ 

As early as 1887 — long before Taylor and 
Emerson — Huxley advocated scientific man- 
agement. He said, ^^We must have a scientific 
organization of our industries. It is indispens- 
able to our prosperity.” 

He was a man of striking appearance — 
square forehead, square jaw, firm mouth, and 
deep-set flashing eyes. He suggested strength 
and straightforwardness. He was a master of 
dear, forcible language. Those who heard him 
will never forget his magnetism and sincerity. 

Huxley was a pioneer. He was ahead of his 
generation. He was ahead of us who are alive 
to-day. 

He taught us that, in the long run, 

THERE IS NOTHING SO PRACTICAL OR SO PROFIT- 
ABLE OR SO MORAL AS THE TRUTH. 



GEORGE F. JOHNSON 


T OUGHT to begin this article — ^‘Once upon 
a time/’ but the truth is that I shall be 
describing the largest and most profitable 
shoe factory in the world. So it is not a fairy 
tale. It is a story of efficiency, in the widest 
human sense. 

There is a beautiful valley in the United 
States, about loo miles from New York. The 
people who live there call it “The Valley of 
Fair Play.” 

There are two towms, side by side, in this 
valley, called Johnson and Endicott. 

About 50,000 people live in the vaUey, and 
15,000 of them work in two large shoe factories, 
belonging to the Endicott-Johnson Company. 

They maee 81,000 pairs of shoes a day. 

The value of their output in oiste year 
WAS more than $140,000,000. 

You will see from these amazmg figures that 
the people in this valley know how to wore. 
There is no “ca’canny” ia “The VaUey of Fair 
Play.” 

But, if it were not for these figures, you would 
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think that the people in this valley cared about 
nothing but eun. 

There are no slums in the vaUey. There are 
no company houses. Most families own their 
own homes. The houses are built of wood and 
painted in bright colors. 

Between the two towns there is a large tract 
of land called Ideal Park. Here there is a 
great swimming pool, free to everybody. 
Nearby there is a small pool for the kiddies. 
There is a roimdabout, too, also free. 

There is a dancing pavilion, open three eve- 
nings a week. Admission to dancers twenty- 
five cents. 

There is the ball ground, large enough for 
two games at the same time; and as the factories 
close down at 4.30, there are a couple of games 
every afternoon. 

There is the race track — a half-mile track, 
with stables and grand-stand. Every Saturday 
afternoon there are races, and at times there are 
as many as 100,000 people around the track. 

There is the club house, in the center of a 
grassy lawn, aU embroidered with flower beds. 
This is the social center, where everybody meets 
everybody. It contains a free library and 
special rooms for boy scouts, and card-rooms and 
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dining-rooms. It is a scene of jollity, every 
evening. 

Fxjn! Sociability! Education! Sport! 
Music! These seem to be the main things in 
“The Valley of Fair Play”; and yet these joUy 
shoemakers make 81,000 pairs of shoes a day. 

Their daily average output is eleven shoes 
APIECE, leather and ah. 

They beheve, in this vaUey, that play is the 
sunshine of life, and that everybody needs it as 
much as he needs food. 

They believe in laughter and love and 
happiness as much as they believe in machin- 
ery and COAL-POWER and organization. 

As you may have guessed, there is one man in 
this valley who is the founder of its success. 
His name is George F. Johnson, but everybody 
calls him “ George F.” 

He lives in a handsome house near the park. 
He is always in sight. He hves, moves, and has 
his being in the midst of his people. 

Any worker can see him in his office. If he 
is not in his office, he can be seen at the race 
track or in the dancing pavilion or at a baU. 
game. 

Usually he is in the middle of a crowd of 
children or a crowd of workers. The people are 
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all the while consulting him on all sorts of 
matters. As they say — “He is the daddy of 
our family.” 

Every kiddie on the street calls him “ George 
F.” Think of that and shudder, you frozen, 
stony-faced directors. Here is a man who does a 
business of $140,000,000 a year, who has time to 
fly kites and mend doUs. 

One May Day the workers of this valley had 
a great parade of 20,000 workers, and whom do 
you suppose led it? George F. He walked at 
the head of his people, as every one expected 
him to do. 

“You know, I LOVE all these people,” he said 
to a friend as they sat in the grand-stand and 
waited for the next horse-race. “And I hope,” 
he added, “that some of them love me.” 

He is not a philanthropist, this George F. 
Neither is he a genius nor a superman of any 
kind. He is just a big, sensible, good-hearted 
man, who likes to be in the middle of busy, 
happy people. 

There is no suspicion and no snobbery in this 
valley. There is no “class consciousness,” be- 
cause there are no classes. Any worker has a 
chance to be a shareholder, and every capitalist 
works. 
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The entire body of 15,000 people, from 
George F. down to the door-boy at the tannery, 
all belong to the “E.-J. Workers.” 

Everything is done in the open. Any one 
can express an opinion. All the workers seem to 
feel that the whole place belongs to them. 

Fair play and fun — there you have the 
secret of it all. That is the sort of EFFiciENCy 
that a wise person believes in — the efficiency 

THAT PUTS PEOPLE FIRST AND THAT APPEALS TO 
THE HEARTS OF MEN AS WELL AS TO THE HEADS 
AND POCKETS. 

George F. Johnson is now nearing eighty. 
He is the most successful of aU shoe manu- 
facturers; but forty years ago or so he was 
only a foreman of a small shoe factory that 
had gone to smash. His salary was less than 
$20 a week. 

The chief creditor of this bankrupt Httle 
factory was a financier named Endicott. He 
went to see what could be done. He met 
George F. Johnson, and Johnson’s sense and 
sincerity made a deep impression on him. 

“I have no money,” said Johnson, “but I can 
make a success of this factory. I don’t care 
about salary, but you can sell me a half interest 
for $150,000 and I’ll give you my note.” 
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This was an amazing suggestion. It was 
absurd and risky, but Endicott was a wise man 
and he agreed. He bet $150,000 on Johnson. 

The little factory succeeded with a bound. 
It grew until Johnson found himself “the Daddy 
of a 15,000 family.” 

The workers of his factory now live in two 
towns of their own called Endicott and Johnson. 

They are not employees in the ordinary sense. 
They are partners. Just as Endicott made 
Johnson a partner, without asking him to pay 
for his shares, so Johnson has made partners o| 
his workers. 

Four-fifths of the employees are on piece-work 
and afi of them share in the profits as soon as 
they have been one year in the factory. 

Each year seven per cent, is paid on the pre- 
ferred shares and ten per cent, on the ordinary 
shares. Then aU the profit that is left is divided 
equally among the employees and the owners of 
the ordinary stock. 

The company decides each year whether it 
will pay in cash or in ordinary shares. Usually 
the profit bonus amounts to fifty per cent, of 
a worker’s wages. 

The main difference between this Endicott- 
Johnson Company and other good firms seems 
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to be that the workers do their full share. They 
give as well as get. 

For iastance, recently George F. Johnson 
presented the two towns with a magnificent 
statue by Moretti to commemorate the 1,692 
employees who fought in the Great War. 

The employees then m their turn presented 
Mr. Johnson with a handsome marble arch 
which they called '‘The Gateway to the 
Square Deae Towns.” The entire cost of the 
arch was home by the workers. 

, On the one side of this arch is a bron2;e bust 
of George F. Johnson, and on the other is a 
bronze tablet inscribed with the Golden Rule — 
“As ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them.” 

George F.j the Daddy of these two towns, 
frequently makes , speeches to his people — 
straight, simple speeches, that are very effec- 
tive. Here are a few of his sajdngs; 

“I would rather have the confidence of you 
people than anything else in the world.” 

“In this company, if you do better you get 
the benefit yourselves. Nobody stands by to 
take it away from you.” 

“What we each want in this world is some one 
to make us do our best.” 
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^‘You shouldn’t leave it to me to drive the 
drones out of the hive, you should do it your- 
selves.” 

We can lower our costs without lowering our 
wages if we will co-operate to lop off the non- 
producers — the barnacles and leeches.” 

am not asking you to do anything for me. 
I am only asking you to do your best for your- 
selves; and the best you can do to-day is not the 
best you can do to-morrow.” 

^^In this democratic business we must aU ask 
ourselves — how many workers have we hired 
that we could get along without? How many 
are only a drag and an expense to us? ” 

Don’t be a burden! Don’t create a handi- 
cap. Take your oar and puU. Don’t back- 
water. Be worth while. Do your best. Give 
the old business a chance.” 



ISAAC NEWTON 


OIR ISAAC NEWTON was the first of the 
^ whole human race, who found out the 
secret of the stars. He was the first to make 
known the mystery of Gravitation. 

While you and I think about little matters — 
the rent, the wages, the profits, the output, and 
so forth — Isaac Newton thought of the Uni- 
verse. His greatest book — ^‘The Principia’^ 
— is generally acknowledged to be the greatest 
production of the human intellect. 

Most great men seem to be bom in accidental 
places, and Newton was no exception. He was 
bom in a tiny hamlet in Lincolnshire in 1642. 
His father had died a few months after marriage, 
so the baby Newton came into the world father- 
less. His mother had a little income of $400 a 
year. 

As a boy Isaac Newton was a poor student. 
He was not interested in what the teacher said. 
He gave his whole attention to mechanical con- 
trivances. He invented a windmill, a water- 
clock and a new sort of carriage which could be 
driven by the person who sat in it. 
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He was very fond of fl3Tng paper kites. He 
also made paper lanterns, and attached these 
lanterns to the tails of his kites. Then he flew 
the kites at night, so that the country people 
would beheve that they were comets in the sky. 

Even as a boy of twelve he was interested in 
mechanics and the heavens. He invented a 
simdial. He studied the stars. The mechanism 
of the heavens seemed to fascinate bim. 

When he was fifteen, he was put to work on 
a farm, but as a farm-boy he was entirely worth- 
less. He would take a book on Astronomy and 
read it in a comer of a hedge, while the sheep 
were wandering and the cattle were eating the 
corn. 

Fortunately, his mother appreciated his 
genius. She released him from farm work and 
sent him back to school. 

When he was eighteen he was admitted into 
Trinity Cdlege, Cambridge. Nine years later 
he became a professor of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge. His whole life practically was spent in 
connection with Cambridge. 

When he was twenty-four he began to study 
the phenomena of light. He discovered that 
light was composed of several different sorts of 
rays. The red rays were different from the 
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orange rays. The orange rays were different 
from the yellow rays, and so forth. 

Next, he invented a reflecting telescope. It 
was the first of its kind. His first telescope is 
now in the hbrary of the Royal Society, with 
the following inscription — “Invented by Sir 
Isaac Newton and made with his own hands, 
1671.” 

There was at that time very little exact 
knowledge in Astronomy. AU telescopes were 
tiny toys. The one which Newton invented was 
six inches long. No one, in Newton’s genera- 
tion, had any conception of the loo-ton tele- 
scopes which we have to-day. 

Galileo had died one year before Newton was 
bom. Forty-two years before Newton was bom, 
Bruno had been burned to death m Rome for 
asserting that the earth moved aroimd the stm. 

So Newton found himself in the early days of 
•astronomy, when it was even dangerous to 
think about such things. 

It was when he was twenty-four years of age 
that he first conceived of the attraction of 
gravitation. He was sitting alone in his mother’s 
garden, in the little farm village where he was 
bom, when he saw the apple fall. 

Why did it fall? What would be the weight 
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of that apple on an earth that was twice ab iargt 
as ours? What would happen to the apple 'd 
it were halfway between the earth and the sun? 

These were the questions he asked himieir. 
He applied to this problem the full power of his 
mathematical mind. 

He studied this problem for twenty years. 
Finally, he found out that the force of gravity 
and the centrifugal force balance each other. 
At last he had discovered the secret of the order 
of the heavens. 

In 1687, when he was forty-five years old, he 
published his great book “The Principia.” 
This book announced the principle of Uni- 
versal Gravitation. 

This principle is that Every Particle of 
Matter in the Universe is attracted by 

EVERY OTHER PARTICLE OF MATTER, WITH A 
FORCE INVERSELY PROPORTIONAL TO THE SQUARE 
OF THEIR DISTANCES. 

Newton foimd out that the stone moves to the 
earth and that the earth moves to the stone. 
The sun is drawn to the earth, and the earth is 
drawn to the sun. Every atom is drawn to 
every other atom. 

He discovered that what we call “weight” is 
a delusion. A man who weighs 150 pounds 
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on the earth, for instance, would weigh two tons 
if he were on the sun. 

Newton never at any time tried to keep his 
inventions and discoveries secret. He freely 
told them to his friends. The result was that in 
several instances other people claimed his 
inventions as their own. 

Liebnitz, for instance, a German, claimed to 
have invented Fluxions. But it has been proved 
that Newton invented Fluxions at least ten 
years before Liebnitz. 

The greatest trouble that Newton ever had 
was when he had finished a book on “The 
Nature of Light.” He had worked on it for 
twenty years. Then, while he was absent from 
his study, his little dog overturned a candle 
which set fire to his book and destroyed it. 

It is said that when Newton entered the room 
and saw what had been done he exclaimed: 
“Oh, Diamond, Diamond, little do you know 
the mischief you have done! ” 

In his later years, Newton went into public 
life. He became a Member of Parliament. He 
was appointed Master of the Mint. Queen 
Anne conferred upon him the honor of knight- 
hood. Better still, he became the President of 
the Royal Society. 
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In 1727, when he was eighty-five years old, he 
died. His body was conveyed to Westminster 
Abbey, where it lies near the entrance to the 
choir on the left-hand side. 

Happily, he died honored and rich. His 
personal estate was worth about $160,000. And 
his fame has grown more and more through the 
centuries. 

He was a modest, candid and sociable man. 
He had no vanity. He was fond of people as 
well as of principles. 

A short time before his death he uttered this 
memorable sentiment: do not know what 

I may appear to the world; but to myself I 
seem to have been only like a boy playing on the 
seashore, and diverting myself by now and then 
finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell, 
whilst the great ocean of Truth lay all undis- 
covered before me.^’ 



WILLIAM PITT 


T^^ILLIAM PITT was born in 1759. If ever 
^ ^ a statesman was bom great, he was. His 
father was Lord Chatham, and his mother was a 
Grenville. He was bom and bred m statesman- 
ship. 

He had every advantage except health. All 
his life he was more or less of an invalid. He 
was tortured by headaches and dyspepsia and 
gout. 

He graduated at Cambridge when he was only 
seventeen. He was an amazing student, with a 
passion for knowledge and discussion. His brain 
had been quickened and developed by daily 
conversations with his father, who was his 
counsellor in all matters. 

Pitt was from his earliest days a man of books, 
and at twenty he was given a book that shaped 
his whole policy and career. It was the one 
BOOK of his life — Wealth oe Nations,” by 
Adam Smith. 

This book was the Magna Charta of trade and 
commerce. It was not interesting. It was full 
of facts, figures and logic. No other statesman 
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of the day had enough intelligence or patience to 
read it. 

But Pitt did. It taught him the evil of State 
Control. It proved to him that business must 

BE FREE. 

Once a public dinner was given to Adam 
Smith. He arrived late, after all were seated. 
The diners aU rose to their feet as he entered, 
and Pitt exclaimed gaily — “ We will stand till 
you are seated, for we are all your scholars.” 

At twenty Pitt went to Lincoln’s Iim to study 
law. He was obliged to support himself, as his 
income from his father’s estate was only $1,250 
a year. 

At twenty-one he ran for Parliament and was 
badly defeated. But at twenty-two he was 
given a seat by Lord Lonsdale, who had nine 
“Pocket Boroughs” to dispose of. 

Pitt’s first speech in Parliament was a plea 
for economy. His second speech was in favor 
of controlling the spending departments that 
were wasting the money of the nation. 

He entered Parliament in the Black Year — 
1781. Cornwallis had surrendered to the Ameri- 
cans. The sim of England’s glory was eclipsed. 
A mad German King was breaking the British 
Empire apart. 
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At twenty-three Pitt became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and at twenty-four he was offered 
the position of Prime Minister at the head of a 
blundering Coalition. He refused it. Several 
months later the Coalition fell, and Pitt became 
Prime Minister with a free hand. 

At first, Parliament laughed. “He will be 
Premier for a day, ” said the M.P.’s. He was 
Pejemier eor seventeen years without a 

BREAK. 

His first Bill was for the “Reform of Abuses 
in the Pubhc Of&ces.” He attacked the Spend- 
ers. 

Pitt was defeated by Parliament. But he 
refused to resign. The City of London and the 
East India Company came to his support. Pitt 
hung on until he had the nation behind him. 
Then he had a General Election, and came back 
to Parliament with a solid majority. 

There was an “old gang.” They opposed 
Pitt. They jeered at him, and he fought back. 
He appealed straight to the people and the 
people kept him Prime Minister for seventeen 
years. 

The people were sick of the “old gang.” They 
wanted some one who had courage to cast the 
money-spenders out of the temple of Govern- 
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ment. They chose Pitt, and he saved Eng- 
land. 

At first he was only twenty-four — a tall, 
angular, shy young man. He was stiff and 
dignified, except with his friends. He was plain- 
looking, except for his eyes, which were keen and 
piercing. He had an odd, uptilted nose and, a 

“d d long, obstinate face,” as King 

George IH said. 

Against him were Fox — one of the ablest 
debaters that Parhament has ever had; Sheri- 
dan and Burke — greatest of Irish orators; 
Grenville, Shelburne and Lord North — aU vet- 
eran politicians of the “ Squandermania ” species. 

Pitt fought them aU. He even fought the 
King at times. He had a policy and he carried 
it out. He established his sinking fund to pay 
off the war debt. He levied higher taxes, but 
mostly on luxuries such as silk, horses, gold and 
silver plate, etc. 

He locked the Treasury against the 
SPENDING departments. He said: “We must 
spend only what we can afford. Our first duty 
is to pay our debts and restore our trade and 
commerce.” 

In managing his own personal finances Pitt 
was a failure. He was in debt aU his life, and 
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when he died Parhament voted $200,000 to pay 
his debts. 

He cared for neither money nor rank. He 
was “Mr.” Pitt to the end of his life. Once the 
merchants of London met and voted him a gift 
of $500,000, and he refused it. 

His one object was to help his country, not 
himself. He was a nation-BUHDEii., not a 
nation-WKECKER. He became a great states- 
man by SAVING the public money, not by spend- 
ing it. 

As long as he could he kept England out of 
the French Revolution. He reformed Parha- 
ment. He pushed the bureaucrats back into 
their places. He set business men free. And in 
1792 he dehvered his greatest speech against the 
slave trade and aboHshed it. 

He tried to help Ireland and Russia, but he 
burnt his fingers. In the end, he had to fight 
Napoleon, but he avoided war until he had 
restored England to solvency and prosperity. 
He did not heap new wars and new taxes upon a 
weary and wounded nation. In six years ms 
POLICY DOUBLED BRITISH EXPORTS. 

Eventually he was dragged into war. His 
armies were usually beaten, as they were led 
by incompetent dukes; but his navy was 
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victorious, because it had Nelson. For years. 
Nelson was Pitt’s only comfort. 

To raise money for war Pitt asked for volun- 
tary contributions. He received a large amoimt. 
He and his FELLOW-MINISTERS GAVE ONE-FIFTH 
OF THEIR salaries. They were a higher breed, 
you see, in those days, than the sort of salary- 
lovers that we have to-day. 

The continued successes of Napoleon worried 
Pitt and broke his health. The defeat at Auster- 
litz and the death of Nelson were more than he 
could endure. In 1806 he died. His last words 
were: “Oh, my country. How I love my 
coimtry!” 

Pitt never married. He loved a girl once and 
lost her. He had only one thought aU his life — 
the prosperity of his own land. He was honest, 
strong, competent and courageous. He was 
called “The Pilot who weathered the storm.” 



CECIL RHODES 


^"T^HIS is the story of a real statesman — a 
man who increased the proeits, not the 
taxes, of his country — a man who was too 
purposeful and efficient to be appreciated by his 
generation. 

I refer to Cecil Rhodes — who put Central 
Africa into the British Empire. 

Cecil Rhodes gave Britain Rhodesia. He gave 
her the central ridge of Africa, which controls 
the continent. 

He gave her 700,000 square miles more land 
imder British rule. He gave her a new province 
sis times larger than Great Britain — three and 
a half times larger than France. 

^^And what are you doing in Africa, Mr. 
Rhodes?” asked Queen Victoria. Extending 
your Majesty’s dominions. Madam,” replied 
Rhodes. 

Cecil Rhodes was bom in 1853, in a little 
English vicarage. His father was a parson. 

The chicks were too many for the nest. There 
were nme sons and two daughters. So young 
Cecil, at seventeen, went to South Africa to join 
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Ms elder brother on a small cotton farm. He 
made the voyage on a sailing vessel, wMch 
reached Cape Town, by great perseverance, in 
seventy days. 

The following year he set out, with an oxcart, 
for Kimberley, where diamonds had just been 
discovered. He became a digger. 

In two years he had made several thousand 
dollars. It was Ms first money. He decided to 
spend it all on a better education. 

He returned and entered Oxford — a taU, 
lanky, shy youth, who was much more success- 
ful at sports than at Ms studies. 

When he was twenty-one, an English doctor 
told him Ms heart and lungs were weak. “You 
have six months to live,” said the doctor. 

Rhodes fled for Ms life to Africa and lived for 
twenty-eight years. Better still, he lived the 
most resultful fife of any one in the Victorian 
period. He packed Ms twenty-eight years with 


THINGS DONE. 

He had three main purposes — 

(1) To make money, because money is powefit 

(2) To develop and civilize Central Africa. 

(3) To organize and extend the British 
Empire. 


In a few years he became rich. He founded 
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the great De Beers Company in 1880, and 
extended it until it became one of the greatest 
companies in the world. 

At thirty-five Rhodes was the “Diamond 
King.” 

Having enough money, he plimged into public 
life. He became a member of the Cape Parha- 
ment; and his first speech was in defense of the 
rights of the natives. At thirty-seven he was 
Prime Minister, and sat at his desk, in his shirt 
sleeves, administering the troubled affairs of the 
little colony. 

In 1888 he made a bargain with Lobengula, 
the King of Mashonaland. He acquired all the 
minin g rights in a territory as vast as Central 
Europe. He took possession with a small band 
of 1,000 men. 

He founded Rhodesia and made it as British 
as Oxford or Lancashire. 

Then came the famous Jameson Raid. Too 
much fuss has been made about this Raid. 
Unfortunately it failed. If there had been a few 
more like Rhodes and Jameson and Phillips, it 
would not have failed; and the tragedy of the 
Boer War might have been prevented. 

Africa at that time was a land of raids. 
Everybody raided. The Boers did. The natives 
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did. It was not a land of etiquette and decorum 
and Civil Service. It was a land of savages, 
in whicli a few strong men were battling for 
control. 

The struggle, mainly, was between Kruger and 
Rhodes — the two strongest personalities that 
Africa has ever produced. Kruger was narrow. 
Rhodes, on the contrary, was broad. He saw 
Africa as part of the great wide world; and he 
wanted it free and prosperous. 

Then came the crash of the Boer War. 
Cheered on by promises of support from the 
Kaiser, the Boers plunged against the British. 

Rhodes went to Kimberley and took charge 
during the siege. He kept the town together and 
saved it. He hved just long enough to see the 
British flag everywhere — then he went to one 
of his favorite httle cottages, lay down, sent for 
Jameson and died. His last words were — “ So 
much to do, so little done.” 

According to his wish, he lies in a lonely grave, 
hi gh on one of his African mountains. There is 
no word of praise on his grave-stone — nothing 
but the words — “Here lies Cecil John Rhodes.” 
But it is a grave that will be a Mecca to South 
Africans as long as the world lasts. 

Rhodes was a man of the simplest habits. He 
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wanted Kttle for himself. At first he Hved in a 
hut. He had all the instincts of a Boy Scout. 

He dressed roughly. He preferred to have 
his aim straight and his tie crooked, than vice 
versa. When he was presented to the Sultan of 
Turkey, he had no frock coat to put on, and 
went in wearing his jacket. 

Once, on shipboard, he had to go to bed while 
a kindly sailor put a sailcloth patch on his only 
pair of trousers. 

He had steel-blue eyes and a hearty laugh. 
He had no patience with fools and snobs; but 
he was fond of the Boers, the natives, the 
settlers, and aU practical, useful people. 

On perilous occasions he could be as terrible as 
an African storm; but he was never angry over 
small matters. 

He cared nothing for high-sounding phrases 
and schemes on paper. He was an optimist 
without the mist. He never fooled himself with 
words. 

He was not a money-grabber. ’ He kept no 
books. He was careless about money and 
seldom had any in his pocket. He kept his 
shares in coat pockets and odd drawers. 

He was recklessly generous. Once, in a bad 
year, he gave $80,000 to the settlers in Rhodesia. 
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At the close of his life he built a large house for 
himself, but used it mainly as a hotel for aU 
comers. “This place belongs as much to the 
public as to me,” he said. 

His favorite books were Plutarch’s “Lives,” 
Gibbon’s “Decline aisto Fall,” and the 
“Meditations” of Marcus Aurelius. 

He was a man of great personal courage. He 
mastered men by his fearlessness and his will. 
Once he walked unarmed up to 500 armed 
natives and compelled them to make peace. 

He loved the rough pioneer camps and he 
detested society. The only unhappy period in 
his life was when he was lionized m London. He 
despised soft, lazy people — “loafers,” he called 
them. 

When he was twenty-four he made a wiU — 
the most extraordinary wiU that any young man 
of twenty-four ever made. He left aU his money 
to establish a “Secret Society” to extend British 
rule thoughout the world — to win back the 
States — to take Africa and South America and 
Asia under the one flag — to give Home Rule to 
all parts of the Empire and to link aU together in 
an Imperial Parhament. 

What was his object? Not conquest. Not 
mere Empire-building. No. His purpose was 
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TO RENDER WARS IMPOSSIBLE AND TO PROMOTE 
TBDE BEST INTERESTS OE THE HUMAN RACE. 

Such was his conception of a League of Na- 
tions. 

Rhodes abhorred bureaucracy. He did not 
beheve that great work could be done by small 
men. He beheved in breed and efficiency and 
human nature. 

He estabhshed a wonderful system of scholar- 
ships, partly to broaden Oxford out of its 
narrow rut, and partly to link together the Eng- 
lish speaking races. 



LORD RHONDDA 


is the tale of D. A. Thomas, known in 
^ the last two years of his life as Lord 
Rhondda. 

“D. A.,’^ as his friends called him, was the 
greatest Business Builder that Wales has ever 
produced. 

He was the creator of the ^‘Cambrian Coal 
Combine” — a garden city of 12,000 well-paid 
miners. He built more than thirty companies 
and whatever he touched prospered. 

When he died in 1918, he was worth $3,425,- 
000; but he might have had twice as much. He 
was always more intent on building a business 
than on getting his share of the' profits. 

D. A. Thomas was a merchant adventurer of 
the sort that built up the British Empire. He 
was more than that — he was an independent 

THINKER. 

He was so independent that he has not yet 
been appreciated at his full worth. 

He was bom in a tiny Welsh village whose 
name I cannot speU. His father was a grocer 
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who had gone into the coal trade and was sorry 
for it. 

It is said that his father was standing at the 
pit-head, feeling very depressed over his losses, 
when a neighbor came to him with the news — 
‘^It’s a boy.^’ 

^‘WeU,’’ said the father, “I don^t know what 
is to become of him. There is only the work- 
house in front of us.’^ 

Young D. A. was, at first, a delicate boy, but 
he trained himself into an athlete. He became a 
good walker, swimmer and cyclist. He was a 
clever boxer, too, and became the middle-weight 
champion of Cambridge, in spite of his bad eye- 
sight. 

He was always courageous. As a lad he won 
the medal of the Royal Humane Society for 
saving a man’s life. He jumped into an icy lake 
and pulled him out. 

At twenty-one his father died and he went into 
business. At twenty-six he married Sybil Haig, 
the daughter of a coal owner. They had one 
child — the present Viscountess Rhondda, who 
is now in control of her father’s vast interests. 

D. A. Thomas went into politics as well as 
business. He was a free trader. 

As a politician he was a failure; or rather, he 
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■was not the sort of man to succeed in the shppery 
trickeries of Parhament. 

He was independent. That is the word that 
needs to be stressed in these days of human 
cogs. 

The artful dodgers of poHtics feared and 
dishked him. He was too able — too honest — 
too fearless to be a member of the Government. 

He was entirely neglected by the makers of 
Cabinets, just as Leverhuhne was. It is a start- 
ling fact that D. A. Thomas sat in Parliament 
for twenty-five years and was never given any 
important ofi&ce. 

In 1910 he gave up politics. He realized he 
was quite unqualified to play the political game. 
He was not a good speaker. His voice was 
weak and he had never thought of training it. 

He always preferred business to pohtics. 
Business was his hfe. He loved the excitement 
of it and the usefulness of it. He was a constant 
reader of business books. 

He was not a looker-on. He was energy — all 
action. He liked his big desk in his big ofl 5 .ce in 
Cardiff. 

He had a •will like steel, but he was not a buUy 
or a shouter. He was a quiet, tense, shrewd 
man, who seemed to foresee everything. 
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He had strikes, of course. No one can employ 
the miners of South Wales without having 
strikes. But even the strike leaders respected 
and liked D. A. once the battle was over. 

All his life he resisted State Control. He 
opposed the State idea of a fixed wage to good 
and bad alike. 

He had plenty of enemies — men who had 
tried to fool him, cheat bim or threaten him. 
“No man is worth his salt,” he said, “who has 
no enemies.” 

He despised slackers and tricksters and un- 
reliable people. He was not an idealist. He 
knew what human nature is. But he was aU for 
fair play and the rules of the game. 

When he became wealthy his money did not 
spoil him. He never became a Nabob. He was 
always companionable. He liked workmen and 
he preferred a colliery at any time to the House 
of Lords. 

He was fond of farming, though he could 
never make it pay. Who can? He had a large 
herd of Herefords and a great country estate. 

During the War he threw his private affairs 
on one side and gave all his energies to the 
Government. 

He and his daughter went down on the 
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Lusitania but were picked up and saved. No 
sooner was he in England than he was asked to 
cross the ocean again, and he went. He was a 
man without fear. 

As a Food Controller he succeeded as no other 
Food Controller in any coimtry did. Every one 
felt that he was fair and that what he was domg 
was right. 

At last, in 1918, his war burdens crushed him, 
and he died — twenty years too soon. He gave 
his life for his country. 

He was a typically British business man of 
the highest type. 

He loved Wales, miners and all. He took his 
title from the Rhondda Valley, where his miners 
hved. And he showered all maimer of gifts on 
Cardiff. 



CHARLES SEABROOK 


^HARLIE SEABROOK! No, you have 
never heard of him. He is not famous 
yet. He has just started. 

He is only forty-three years old, but he is the 

MOST HEEICIENT EAEMER IN THE WORLD. 

In one year he raised vegetables worth 
$500,000 ON A FARM OF 1,200 ACRES. 

He runs his farm on factory lines. He is not 
a farmer, in the ordinary sense. He doesn’t 
chuck his seed in the ground and let Nature 
and the birds do the rest. 

He is a mantjfactijrer of vegetables; 
and he gets a greater output per acre than any 
one else ever did. 

Now that we are all talking about output, 
this story shows how to get it. No matter 
whether we are in an ofl&ce, or a factory, or on a 
farm, the general principles of production are the 
same. 

The story of Charlie Seabrook began with his ' 
birth in 1883, on a small farm in Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. His father was not very successful as a 
farmer. 
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Charlie began to work at five years of age. At 
fourteen be was doing the work of a man. 

He was a hard worker, but he was not fond 
of sweat and dirt and drudgery. He toiled 
because he thought he must, but as he worked 
he thought. Is there no better, quicker, easier 
way to operate a farm? 

He was fond of books and magazines. He 
bought every good book on farming that he 
could afford. 

He was a reader and a thinker — that was 
the beginning of his success. 

At twenty-five he had three definite ideas: 

(1) The farm needs more rain. 

(2) The farm needs more manure. 

(3) One crop a year is not enough. 

He began by putting up an overhead irrigation 
system. He ran a li-inch iron pipe on top of 
sk-foot posts. The pipe was perforated, so as 
to throw out a fine spray. The pipes were 
placed fifty feet apart. He tried this on 
three acres, and the results were wonderful. 

Thus, he improved on Nature. He created 
ARTIFICIAL rain. 

Until he was twenty-five, Charlie Seabrook 
worked for his father; after that age his father 
worked for Charlie. He was a wise father. 
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In 19 1 1 the two Seabrooks made a profit of 
$25,000. “Now let us put it in the bank,” said 
the father. 

“No,” said Charlie, “let us put it back into 
the LAND. The land is the best bank.” 

They put it into the land. They almost 
squandered it on the land. The near-by farmers 
thought they were mad. 

“Make a doUar and then put it back to 
make more dollars” — is one of the principles 
Charhe Seabrook learned from his books. 

He saw the value of fertilization, as few 
farmers do. He discovered that soil had to be 
made. 

Ordinary soil is not really soil at aU, any 
more than four wheels and a gear-box are a 
motor-car. It is only a start — a place for your 
crops to stand on. 

So, young Seabrook began to make soil. He 
put 100 TONS OF manure PER ACRE on new land; 
and forty tons on old land. Then he put two 
or three tons of bone meal per acre at $60 a ton 
on top of the 100 tons. 

A hundred tons per acre! At $2.50 a ton! 
$370 per acre — just for fertilization! No 
wonder the other farmers jeered at Seabrook and 
his book learning. 
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On top of this came the cost of irrigation — 
$300 per acre. The first cost of the land was not 
less than $150 per acre, so that the total cost for 


just one acre was: 


First cost 

$150 

Irrigation 

300 

Fertilization 

370 

Total 

$820 


The Seabrook farm was a joke until the next 
year, when the amazing story was told by the 
village grocer that Charlie Seabrook made more 
than $2,000 on a single acre. Since then the 
other farmers have stopped making jokes. They 
don’t understand what has happened, but they 
wish they did. 

Just to show what Seabrook actually did, 
here is a page out of his farm ledger, telling what 
was done on a single acre: 

“Planted in spinach, Feb. 25. Spinach sold 
Ap. 15 for $150. Planted potatoes May 10. 
Potatoes sold Aug. 10 for $450. Romanie 
planted Aug. ii, intercropped with strawberries. 
Romanie sold Oct. for $500. Total sales, $1, 100. 

“Second year. A half-crop of strawberries, 
sold for $600. 

“Third year. One crop of strawberries, 
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$1,300. One crop of lettuce, $i,ooo. One crop 
of spinach, $150. Total sales $2,450.^’ 

This is an average of $1,385 per acre. The 
gross profit was therefore about $650 per acre. 

Seabrook gets three crops a year — some- 
times FOUR, For instance, he has had crops of 
spinach, potatoes, lettuce and spinach from the 
same land in one year. 

He has had 604 bushels of potatoes in one 
crop from one acre. He has had 8,500 quarts 
of strawberries from one acre. 


His specialty is lettuce, for the reason that he 
has found it to be the most profitable. Here are 


a few of his sales in one year 


Lettuce . 

$112,050 

Cabbage . 

39.245 

Radishes . 

. 36,800 

Spinach . 

31.970 

Onions 

24,770 

Potatoes . 

21,760 

Strawberries 

18,905 

Cucumbers 

17.545 


Charlie Seabrook now has 1,200 acres, but 
nearly all of his output has come from 200 acres. 
He has organized his farm into a stock company. 
It has $500,000 of paid-up capital. And it 
makes 20 per cent profits. 
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There are 300 workers on this farm; and in 
berry-picking time there are twice as many. 
The workers live on the farm in neat concrete 
houses. They work ten hours a day, all the year, 
and are paid weekly. 

If you ask — “What do they do in the win- 
ter?” the answer is — “There is no winter on 
the Seabrook Farm.” 

There are six enormous greenhouses, each 
60 by 300 feet. These cost over $10,000 apiece, 
and at first they were called “ Seabrook’s Folly.” 

These greenhouses give Seabrook a longer 
YEAR. They abolish winter. They enable him 
to grow vegetables out of season, at top prices. 
He intends to build more greenhouses. 

Then, in the winter, the workers go into a box 
factory on the farm, and make 100,000 boxes for 
their own use. 

The farm has a large office, too, with its type- 
writers, comptometers and filing cabinets. 

There is a cold storage warehouse, 60 by 325 
feet in size; a garage for the four tractors 
and the eight wagons; a stable for fifty horses; 
a machine-shop for making repairs; and a rail- 
way siding. 

“This is not a farm,” says Seabrook. “It is 
a FOOD-FACTORY. 
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TN 1920 a noble statue of Fred Selous was 
unveiled in the South Kensington Museum, 
London, in the midst of his trophies of the 
jungle. He is surrounded by elephant tusks, 
moose antlers, buffalo horns and hon heads. 

He was one of the greatest lion-hunters who 
ever lived. He shot thirty-one hons, two 
hundred buffaloes and no one knows how 
many elephants. 

For forty years he earned his living with his 
rifle and his courage in the wildest parts of 
Africa, America, Canada, and Alaska. He was 
the hero of a thousand hairbreadth escapes. He 
preferred danger to safety, and he lived in dan- 
ger all his life. 

Fred Selous was bom in 1851, in a London 
home near the Zoo. His full name wels Fred- 
erick Courtney Selous. Hts father was the chair- 
man of the Stock Exchange. 

His mother was a great reader of Scott^s tales 
of adventure and told them to her children. 

These tales made a deep impression on him 
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and from the first he wanted to be a hunter of 
wild animals. 

At school he was the despair of his teachers. 
He was always in trouble. One teacher said of 
him; “He breaks every rule. He climbs out of 
the window to go bird-nesting. He is con- 
stantly complained of for trespassing. He 
locked one of the teachers in a cowshed. He is 
the plague of our lives.” 

One night, when he was twelve years old, a 
teacher found him lying in his nightshirt on the 
bare floor of his room. He explained: “WeU, 
you see, one day I’m going to be a himter in 
Africa, and I’m just hardening myself so that I 
can sleep on the ground.” 

At seventeen he left school and began to 
travel. He tried to be a doctor, but soon gave 
it up and went to Africa. He landed at Algoa 
Bay with $2,000. He became a hunter of big 
game at eighteen. 

He made his way at once into the interior of 
Africa. He went straight to Lobengula, the king 
of the Matabeles. “I want your permission to 
hunt elephants,” he said. 

Lobengula laughed. “Don’t you mean rab- 
bits?” he asked. “You’re nothing but a boy.” 

“I’m going to hunt elephants,” said yoimg 
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Fred Selous. Lobengula snorted with, contempt. 
“ Go wherever you like, ” he said. “You are of 
no consequence.” 

Several weeks later, Fred Selous came back 
with 450 lbs. of ivory and a profit of $1,500. 
Lobengula was amazed. “Why, you’re not a 
boy,” he said, “you’re a man. You must now 
take a wife.” 

Many years afterwards, when the Matabeles 
attacked the British, it was Fred Selous who led 
the British soldiers against Lobengula and drove 
the old King into exile. The “boy” dethroned 
the King and added another province to the 
British Empire. 

It was Selous, too, who told Cecil Rhodes 
about Mashonaland. He made the first road 
through the African jungle. It has always been 
called the “Selous Road.” 

Although he returned frequently to England, 
Fred Selous spent almost his entire life in the 
wild places of the earth. He made his life an 
endless adventure. He despised safety and 
comfort. 

Fred Selous was not a mere slaughterer of wild 
animals. He hunted for trade and for science. 
He was a natmralist above aU else. He was just 
as keen to catch a new butterfly as he was to 
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MU a Uon. He never MUed an animal except for 
a definite purpose. 

He was always willing to run risks. He 
hunted often with poor guns, and one gave him 
a scar that he carried for life. His best gun 
was a 450 single shot. 

He had a will like steel. Nothing could turn 
him aside. The higher the obstacle, the higher 
his heart. 

He was a constant reader. His favorite 
authors were Dickens, Byron and Hardy. He 
was an author himself, too. His best books, 
perhaps, are “A Hunter’s Wanderings,” and 
“African Nature Notes.” 

He was a wonderful story-teUer when among 
friends. He had a rich, resonant voice and he 
was never at a loss for a word. He was one of 
the few men in the world that Theodore Roose- 
velt loved to listen to. 

He was modest about his own exploits. “Just 
because I have hrmted a lot,” he said, “that is 
not to say I am a specially good hunter.” He 
never bragged. He made less fuss over the 
thirty-one Hons he had shot than some men do 
over a couple of rabbits. 

He was a simple, bojdsh man. He hated 
lawyers, politicians, professors and society 
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people. He was full of fun. He was a true 
Peter Pan. He was the ideal of all Boy Scouts. 

Although he lived most of his life among 
savages and wild animals he was always tender 
and refined. He was not a cynic. 

He loved sport. He was a good cricketer. He 
rode a horse well. He was fond of cycling. 
Once, when he was fifty-seven, he cycled 100 
nfiles. 

His senses were remarkably acute. He could 
see and hear as well as a Red Indian. He had 
developed a most unusual power of observation. 

He lived simply and had perfect health. He 
drank nothing hut tea — tea and plenty of it. 
His favorite meal, he said, was “good fat 
moose and tea.” At sixty-three he was straight, 
strong and handsome. His eyes were as clear 
and blue as the sky. 

When the World War broke out, he ran to the 
War Ofl&ce and offered ’himself but was told, 
“You’re too old.” 

He persevered, and at last was sent to East 
Africa. Of all the officers in his regiment, he 
was the only one who kept out of the hospital. 
He won his D. S. 0 . He was made a major. He 
led his men well, and then in a battle with 
Germans he was shot hy a sniper. He was sewn 
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up in a blanket and buried in a nameless spot in 
the wild jungle he loved. 

He was the Sir Galahad of Africa. He 
WAS THE “Happy Warrior.” He did as much 

AS ANY MAN TO TEACH AFRICA THE BRITISH 

Code of Justice, Truthfulness, Courage 
AND Fair Play. 



SIR SWIRE SMITH 


^TT^HE best way to judge a man’s success in 
life is by the size of his funeral. It is a 
final demonstration of his power to make friends. 

So, by this test, Sir Swire Snoith was successful. 
At his funeral more than 700 mourners marched 
behind the hearse, while thousands lined the 
streets. He had lived seventy-six years, as 
men coxmt time, and in the quality of his life 
he was one of the top men of his generation. 

Sir Swire Smith was a Master SPEsnsrER. 
Also, he was a Sport — a Wit — a Singer — a 
Traveler — an Edttcator — a Pal — a Pio- 
neer. 

He was the Peter Pan of Yorkshire. He was 
yoimger at seventy-six than most men are at 
thirty. 

He was bom in 1842 in a small cottage in 
Keighley, which stands at the top of England 
in technical education and in the bu3dng of War 
Bonds, largely through the efforts of Swire 
Smith. His father had a little machine shop. 
He was a Methodist, and young Swire wets 
reared under the strictest of John Wesley’s rules. 
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He was a merry boy, with blue eyes and wavy 
hair. He was full of mischief, as most normal 
boys are. At sixteen he went to work in a 
spinning mill. 

At twenty he started on his own as a spinner 
of wool, with a capital of $i,8oo. He did not 
succeed very weU, as he was never at any time a 
keen money-maker. The wool trade was dull 
and full of uncertainties. 

Swire Smith did not find himself until he was 
twenty-five. Then he heard a lecture by Samuel 
Snnles, the author of “ Self Help.” 

At that time Samuel Smiles was going up and 
down England and Scotland, writing and lectur- 
ing on efl&ciency and the need of technical educa- 
tion. He was a voice crying in the wilderness. 
He was wammg Britain that Germany and 
America were coming to the front. 

Swire Smith was set on fire by this lecture. 
At once he became the secretary of the Mechan- 
ics ’ Institute. 

There were only 20,000 people in Keighley at 
that time, and few cared a button for technical 
education, but young Swire made them pay up. 
He raised $55,000 for a technical school. In 
1870 it was opened. 

Its purpose was to apply the principles of 
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science and art to the activities of trade and 
commerce. Keighley led the way, but Britain 
did not follow. If she had, she would be in a 
much happier position to-day. 

That little school in Keighley produced 
Northrop — the inventor of the automatic loom. 
It produced W. H. Watkinson, of the “hutii- 
hush” boats; and Alfred Fowler, of the Royal 
College of Science. 

It stirred up Parliament, and the result was 
the Technical Instruction Act of 1889. This 
Act spent millions of pounds on similar schools. 
By this time the Keighley school was leading 
the way with 1,400 students. 

Keighley started the United States, too, as 
well as Britain. Andrew Carnegie, who was a 
lifelong friend of Swire Smith, visited Keighley, 
saw the school, and promptly went back to 
Pittsburgh and built the largest technical school 
in America. 

AH this, you see, sprang from the enthusiasm 
of a young man of twenty-five, who had heard a 
lecture on Efficiency by Samuel Smiles. 

When he was thirty-nine, Swire Smith per- 
suaded the Government to appoint a Royal 
Commission on Technical Instruction. He and 
six others were appointed. 
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This Commission went to Germany and dis- 
covered many startling facts. They found 8,000 
students in staff training schools in Hamburg. 
They found that Stuttgart, a small town, had 
more students than Liverpool. 

They went to France, Switzerland, America 
and Canada, and their report started a pro- 
gressive movement in most British industries. 
This report, as the Government admitted, was 
“largely compiled from the notes of Sir Swire 
Smith.” 

As an employer, Sir Swire Smith set a good ' 
example. His plan was “to get the best hands 
by pajdng top wages.” He started staff training 
in his own miU, and paid half the fees of any 
worker who wanted a better education. 

He went through his miU twice a day, when he 
was at home. He knew all his workers by name 
and took limch with them in a canteen. 

Once he was delighted when a small boy in the 
street said to another boy, “See yon man! He 
works at our mill.” 

Swire Smith believed in “fim and forty per 
cent,” but he was fonder of the fun than the 
forty. His creed was, “If your business inter- 
feres with happiness, better give up your busi- 
ness.” 
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As a story-teller he had few superiors. Wher- 
ever he was there was laughter. His tales were 
never at an end. 

He had a very fine baritone voice, and was 
always ready to sing an old ballad or a scrap of 
an opera. 

As a speaker he was breezy, entertaining and 
practical. He had no starch in him. Honors 
did not sober him. He was a boy to the last — 
just before he died he learned a new dance and 
wrote amusing letters to a couple of kiddies. 

He never married, though he was in love many 
times. He was never lonely. The world was his 
f amily . 

Such was Sir Swire Smith, who was, as Will 
Crooks once said, “the pioneer of real education 
in Great Britain.” 
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'"T^HIS is the story of Taylor — Frederick 
Winslow Taylor, who was the originator 
of Industrial Efliciency. 

Taylor was bom in a suburb of Philadelphia 
in 1856. During the Civil War he was a small 
boy — too small to understand what the war 
was about. 

His parents were neither rich nor poor. They 
were rich enough, however, to send young Fred 
Taylor to attend school in France, They 
planned to send him to Harvard University and 
educate him for a lawyer. 

He was a good student. He studied so hard 
that he injured his eyes and at nineteen he was 
compelled by his bad eyesight to leave school. 

This serious blow was the making oe him. 

He went out and secured a job as an appren- 
tice in a tiny machine-shop near his home. He 
stayed three years. He learned to be a machin- 
ist. Also, he learned to be a pattern-maker. 

When he was twenty-two he went to the 
Midvale Steel Works and got a job as a laborer. 
But he was not a laborer very long. 
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First, he was gang boss over the lathe hands. 

Second, he was Assistant Foreman of the 
Machine-shop. 

Third, he was Foreman. 

Fourth, he was master mechanic in charge of 
repairs and maintenance. 

Fifth, he was Chief Draughtsman. 

Sixth, he was Chief Engineer. 

He climbed up from Laborer to Chief Engi- 
neer in six years. During this time his eyesight 
improved and he took the Engineering Course 
at Stevens’ Institute, stud3nng at nights and on 
Simdays. It was while he W8is foreman, at the 
age of twenty-three, that he j&rst began to apply 
Scientific methocfe to manufacturing. 

He invented a new art of cutting metals with 
high-speed steel, by means of which a cutting 
tool is now able to do three times as much. 

He made tens of thousands of experiments. 
He was a man of the greatest patience and 
perseverance. 

He received a share in his inventions and in 
1901 he retired from money-making. As he 
said: ^^I can no longer afford to work for 
money.’^ 

Taylor was not a genius. He was not brilliant. 
He was not adaptable. Perhaps the secret of his 
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success was Ms mastery of himself. He had the 
most dogged persistence that ever man had. 

Once he began a job, nothing could make him 
quit until he had finished it. As he once ad- 
mitted, his success was due to holding on with 
his teeth. 

Once, when he was defining his idea of Char- 
acter, he called it “the ability to do disagree- 
able things.” 

Taylor believed that if a man only did what 
he liked to do he was a mere trifler. The mam 
thing is to do what needs to be done whether 
you like to do it or not. 

For instance, Taylor once forced himself to 
learn bookkeeping, although he detested it, 
because he found that efificient accounting is of 
such importance to a manufacturer. 

Taylor made himself the servant of his job. 
He devoted himself with the greatest zeal and 
the most tireless patience to the common, every- 
day work which most people neglect — that is, 
in short, the secret of his success. 

Taylor was a doer. He was not an original 
thinker in the sense that Herbert Spencer was. 
He had little imagination and not very much 
tact. He was absolutely simple and straight- 
forward. 
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If he came to a difficulty lie never once 
thought of dodging it or walking around it. He 
went AT it. He went through it or over it. 
He deliberately aU through life followed the 
line of MOST resistance. 

Taylor cared nothing for social life. He never 
wished to be ornamental or entertaining. He 
cared much less for people than for facts. He 
was a devotee of facts. 

Taylor would not go out of his way one inch 
to please public opinion. He was the exact 
opposite of a politician. He cared nothing for 
opinions, not even for his own. Eds one aim 
was to FIND OUT WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE. 

Taylor never tried to make a smooth path for 
him self or his methods. He worked ceaselessly 
to learn what he knew; and once he had dis- 
covered a fact he held fast to it. 

He made himself rich. Better still, he made 
his Company rich. And stiU better, he recon- 
structed THE MACHINE-SHOPS OF THE WORLD. 

Taylor was not a genius. At any rate, he 
always denied vigorously that he was. He al- 
ways said that he had no especial ability — just 
grit and common sense. He owed his success, in 
his own opinion, to what he called “plain 

EVERYDAY PERSISTENCE.” 
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In Ms later life Taylor was a teacher of men. 
But in Ms earlier life lie was a learner. He 
was always getting instruction from books and 
older men and personal experiments. 

As a young man, he got quick promotion by 
Ms willingness to work overtime, and by the 
care he took of Ms machines. The managers 
soon took notice of him, and he was in demand. 

Taylor was greatly impressed by some advice 
he received from an old manufacturer. The old 
gentleman noticed him, as an apprentice, and 
sent for him. He said to Taylor: “If you want 
to succeed in life, I will tell you how to do it. 
If your employer wants you to start work at 
7 o’clock in the morning, always be there at 
ten minutes before seven. If he wants you to 
stay until 6 o’clock at night, always stay until 
ten minutes past six. If you haven’t sense 
enough to know what I mean by this, you 
haven't sense enough to succeed, anyway.” 

One morning, when Taylor was a foreman, a 
valve broke. It compelled the whole depart- 
ment to shut down. Taylor went all over 
PMladelpMa to get a valve. He went to every 
dealer in the dty. He failed. There were none. 

He came back to the works, went to the 
General Manager and began to tell how thor- 
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oughly hie had hunted for a valve. The General 
Manager glared at him. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you haven’t 
got that valve?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Get out of this,” roared the Manager, “and 

GET THAT VALVE.” 

Taylor went to New York — ninety miles — 
and got the valve. This event taught him an 
important lesson. As he used to say: “That 
was when I learned not to offer reasons instead 
of results.” 

On another occasion he was much impressed 
by a remark made in 1876 by “Old Man 
Sharpe,” of the famous Brown and Sharpe 
Works. Sharpe asked him: “What is your 
idea of Success?” 

“Oh,” said Taylor, “I want to be a machinist 
and to earn $2.50 a day.” 

“No,” said Sharpe, “that is not enough to 
aim at. When I was your age I decided that I 
would learn how to do work just a little more 
ACCDRATELV than anybody else, and always to 
do better work this year than I did last year.” 

For several years Taylor served under Wil- 
liam Sellers, a famous engineer. One day he 
went to Sellers and complained that a certain ill- 
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tempered manager had been treating him badly. 
He told his troubles to Sellers at some length. 
Sellers listened patiently and then rephed: 

“Do you know that all of this impresses'me 
with the fact that you are still a very yoimg 
man? Long before you reach my age, you will 
have found out that you have to eat a bushel of 
dirt, and you will go right ahead and eat it 
imtil it really seriously interferes with your di- 
gestion.” 

This reply was taken to heart by young 
Taylor; and he determined not to weaken his 
character by complaint and peevishness. 

Once when he had climbed to be the Head of 
a small Department, a drain clogged up. This 
drain ran twenty-five feet deep under the fac- 
tory. He sent a gang to clear it out. They 
worked at it with connecting rods and failed. 
They reported that it would have to be opened 
up. 

This would stop the factory for several days; 
so Taylor decided to clear the drain himself. He 
took off his clothes, put on overalls, tied shoes on 
his elbows and knees, and crawled into the drain. 

Several times he had to hold his nose high in 
the arch of the drain to keep from drowning. 
He crawled forward in the darkness over loo 
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yards. He found the obstruction, pulled it out 
of the way and backed out through the slime. 

He was covered with dirt but victorious. His 
feUow-workers laughed at him, but the Chair- 
man of the Company heard of it and told the 
story to the Directors. He had saved the 
Company many dollars. This secured him an- 
other promotion. 

Taylor was a man of tremendous will power 
and independence. Above aU, he was strong. 
No one could break him or bend him. Once he 
started to do a job, nobody could stop him. 

He was rough. His language, when he was 
excited was too vividly personal and descriptive 
to be put into print. He swore. Once when a 
Parhamentary Committee reproved him for his 
language he said apologetically: 

“I fear, gentlemen, that my early education 
was much neglected.” 

There was no make-believe about Taylor. 
He had no patience with fools; and he scorned 
all humbug as only a strong man can. 

His mind was too large to worry about spHt 
infinitives. If he had a collar and tie on, very 
well; if not, what matter? He spent no time 
on trifles. 

He was well born, in the highest sense. His 
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father’s ancestors were English Friends, and his 
mother was descended from a Puritan family 
named Spooner, who went to America in the 
Mayflower. 

But Taylor cared nothing for birth and very 
little for education. He had no swank of any 
sort. He preferred workmen to professors. He 
was always a natural and straightforward man, 
whom everybody respected, and a few people 
loved. 

He had very little liking for either labor 
leaders or directors. Most of his life he fought 
both. One was as bad as the other, he thought, 
in preventing improvements. 

He did not beheve in coddling workmen. He 
thought that they should be treated fairly and 
left alone to do as they liked with their own lives. 

In his day, welfare work was just beginning 
and making many mistakes. The most of it, in 
Taylor’s opinion, was about as useful as putting 
ribbons on lathes. 

Taylor worked with his men. He was not 
afraid of them. When they did wrong, he told 
them what he thought in a way that they never 
forgot. He was not an easy boss; but he was 
fair. He was always a man among men. 

Even in his later life, when he was rich and 
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famous, he considered hims elf as a worker; and 
he was never so happy as when he had his greasy 
overalls on in the middle of his men. 

He believed in high wages, but he believed in 
men being workers, not bandits. He said that 
it was the duty of a company to give its workers 
a fair chance to earn as much as possible; then, 
if a worker slacked and balked, let him go else- 
where. 

Give the job fair play, and there will be plenty 
of money for aU of us — that was his doctrine. 

He despised laziness, trickery and swank as 
a trinity of evil. He weeded them out of every 
factory he worked in. 

He made work a pleasure by putting his 
brains into it. He lifted work up to the level of 
science. 

He never put money first. Once he said, “All 
our inventions are made to produce human 
happiness.” 

Workmen quit their jobs to go to his funeral. 
He was to them the greatest of leaders — he 
was “A White Man,” they said. 

In his last public address, made a few weeks 
before his death, he said — “We must always 
remember that the most important thing in any 
business is right relations.” 
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Sucli was Fred Taylor — the founder of In- 
dustrial Efficiency, he was equally great as 

A MAN AND AS A MASTER ENGINEER. 



JAMES WATT 


TTERE is a story which every father shoxild 
^ -*• tell to his children — which every em- 
ployer should tell to his workers — the inspiring 
story of James Watt. 

James Watt invented the steam engine. He 
created the age of Steam. 

James Watt was bom in Greenock, Scotland, 
in 1736. At that time there were no factories, 
railroads, steamships, machines, free schools, 
penny postage, or Free Trade. 

He was a delicate boy. He had very little 
schooling. He was taught mainly by his mother. 

He was a zealous reader of good books. At 
fifteen he had twice read ^^The Elements of 
Philosophy,’^ 

His father and grandfather were skilled 
mechanics; and so, when he was a boy, little 
“Jamie,” as he was called, spent his time doing 
three things — 

(1) Making toy machinery, ? 

(2) Reading serious books. ; 

(3) Roaming the woods. 

He was fond of making experiments; and 
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once he spent an hour studying the tea-kettle. 
He covered the spout to test the lifting power 
of steam. His aunt, who saw him doing this, 
told him that he was wasting his time pla3dng 
with steam. 

At seventeen, his mother died and his father . 
suddenly became poor. James went to Glasgow 
and got a petty job mending spectacles, fishing 
rods, etc. 

When he was nineteen he journeyed to Lon- 
don — ON HORSEBACK. This was the first 
Great Event of his life. 

That was in 1755. The journey took twelve 
days. It was a very dangerous and xmcom- 
fortable journey. 

Watt stayed in London. He worked in a small 
shop, making scientific instruments. Then he 
went back to Glasgow. 

He was called in to mend the scientific instru- 
ments of Glasgow University. This was the 
second Great Event of his life. 

Several professors appreciated Watt. They 
gave him a workroom in the University. Here 
Watt mended the apparatus of the University, 
and also made fishing tackle for outside cus- 
tomers. He even went so far as to make an 
improved organ. 
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When Watt was twenty-three came the 
third Great Event — he foimd an old model of a 
steam engine in the University. Of course it' 
was not a practical steam-engine. It was one 
that would not work. But it fascinated Watt. 
He at once began to study steam. 

He ran against a serious obstacle to begin 
with — most of the articles on steam were 
written in French and Italian. Very little was 
written in English. Watt at once began to 
study French and Itahan, and persevered until 
he could read the articles on steam. 

In 1764 he married a helpful wife. He was 
doing weU in business. He had sixteen work- 
men and was making clear profits of $3,000 
a year. 

He was now thinking of steam and nothing 
else. In 1765 he wrote to a friend, “My whole 
thoughts are bent on this machine.” He made 
a crude model. It would not work. He made a 
second one, and it would not work. And a third 
one, and a fomrth one. 

At that time there was no workshop in the 
world which could make a perfect cylinder. 
This made much trouble for Watt. 

He neglected his business. He got into debt. 
Then came the fourth Great Event — he met 
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Dr. Roebuck, founder of the Carron Iron 
Works. 

Dr. Roebuck was the first man who dared to 
invest money in steam. He gave Watt $5,000 
to pay off the debts. In return Watt gave 
Dr. Roebuck a two-thirds interest in the steam 
engine. 

Watt was never a business man. He hated 
bu3dng and selling. He was an inventor — 
nothing else. 

All the while he was in bad health. He had 
fits of despondency. He had headaches. But 
he persevered, and in 1769 he got his first patent. 

On January 5th, 1769, Watt and Arkwright 
received patents for the first steam engine and 
the first spinning-machine. 

Watt had now the right idea of a steam 
engine, but he could not get it made in any work- 
shop. Model after model failed or acted badly. 
He had no proper packing, and had to use old 
hats and cork. AD. his models leaked. He 
could not find any workman who had enough 
skill to make the steam engine. 

Then came more debts. His friend. Dr. Roe- 
buck, went into bankruptcy. On top of it all 
his wife died. Then came the fifth Great Event 
— he met Matthew Boulton. This was in 1773. 
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Matthew Boulton had a model factory in 
Birmingham. He made clocks. He was one of 
the ablest business men and t hin kers of his day. 

He was a friend of Franklin and Wedgwood 
and Priestley. He was an organizer. He had a 
genius for business. He was a noble and 
competent man. 

Dr. Roebuck owed Boxilton $i,ooo and Boul- 
ton took two-thirds of Watt’s patent in pay- 
ment. So in 1774 Watt and his engine moved 
from Glasgow to Birmingham. Everybody 
made fim of the engine all along the way as it 
traveled by wagon. 

During this year Watt made $i,ooo by survey- 
ing. He gave part of it to Dr. Roebuck. His 
own personal expenses were only $io a week. 
He was offered $5,000 a year by the Russian 
Government. He was offered an easy Govern- 
ment job at Kronstadt; but he refused it. He 
stuck to Boulton and his engine. 

At this point one of his workmen stole the 
drawings of the engine and sold it to another 
firm. The result was competition. For self- 
protection Watt had to get his patent extended 
for seven years. The great Burke, in Parlia- 
ment, made a stately oration against this ex- 
tension, but to no effect. 
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Then came the sixth Great Event. Watt met 
Wilkinson, who knew how to make good cylin- 
ders. At once the Watt steam engine became a 
practical machine. 

Orders came in from collieries for pumping 
engines. Boulton gave orders to make sixty-five 
the first year. From this time onward the 
steam engine was a success. 

In 1802 a friend wrote to Watt and said, 
“Why not steam instead of post horses? Why 
not an iron railroad?” This was the first 
suggestion ever made of a steam railroad. 

The next year Fulton ordered an engine from 
Boulton and Watt, and in 1807 the first steam- 
ship ran on the Hudson River. By this time 
there were many competitors. There was much 
litigation. Watt and Boulton won these law- 
suits, but they were very costly. One London 
lawyer charged a fee of $30,000. 

Watt and Boulton were partners for twenty- 
five years. Then they retired, and the partner- 
ship was continued by their sons. Watt had 
two sons and Boulton one. 

By 1824 Boulton and Watt had made 1,164 
steam engines, with a horsepower of 25,945. 
To-day the horsepower of steam engines is 
equal to the strength of 4,500,000,000 men. 
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In Ms old age Watt was showered with hon- 
ors. He had riches and praise. When he died in 
1819, at Heathfield, in Staffordshire, he was 
known all over the civilized world. 

In his memory a tablet was erected in West- 
minister Abbey. Lord Brougham wrote the in- 
scription in noble words — “He enlarged the 
resources of his country. . . . He increased the 
power of man. . . .” 
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T rtSTVITE you to spend five minutes in read- 
^ ing the story of George Westinghouse for 
the following reasons: 

(1) He was an Inventor who built up a 
company with $60,000,000 assets. 

(2) He was an Employer who had 50,000 
workers who never went on strike. 

(3) He was a Man who became rich and 
famous, but who remained simple, friendly and 
useful to the last day of his life. 

He died in 1914, and a remarkably interesting 
biography of him has been written by Francis 
E.Xeupp. 

Westinghouse was bom poor, of course, as 
most great men are. His father was a sort of 
carpenter-farmer, in a tiny village. 

He was born in 1846; and it is worth men- 
tioning that for a year before his birth his father 
was engaged in the invention of a threshing 
machine. There were pre-natal influences that 
destined the baby boy to be a great inventor. 

At school young George Westinghouse was a 
failure; at least, so the teacher said. He was a 
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big, clumsy boy, a ready fighter and with a will 
and temper that made him uncontrollable. 

He was always at the foot of the class; and 
his parents and the teacher wondered what 
would ever become of bim. Like Darwin, 
Edison, Clive, and many others, he was an “ ugly 
-dudUing” who grew up to be a swan. 

- Wheneverjie could he ran away from school 
and mLgdg~eft finf.s-<aTt^ ,of wood with his jack- 
knife. Usually, his father caught him and 
smashed the engine. 

At last, one of his father’s workmen took pity 
on the boy and fitted up a httle workshop in a 
hay-loft where his predatory father could not 
find George. 

At fourteen he quit school and became a 
worker for his father for fifty cents a day. Even 
this amount was too much, so Ms father thought, 
as the lad spent Ms time trying to invent a 
machine to do Ms work. 

“His one desire,” said Ms puzzled father, “is 
to avoid work.” 

At seventeen he became a soldier in the 
Civil War. He joined the cavalry because he 
thought riding would be easier than walking; 
asd he was greatly disappointed when he foimd 
he would have to care for Ms own horse. 
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At nineteen he went to college, but he felt 
as much out of place as a fish in a bag of feathers. 
“He was my despair,” said one of the Pro- 
fessors. His brain craved creative work, not 
the memorizing of dead languages. 

So, on the advice of the Head of the college, 
yormg Westinghouse went back home and 
became a mechanic. He worked for his father 
for $2 a day. 

At twenty, very luckily, he was in a railway 
wreck. Two coaches jumped the track and the 
line was blocked for two hours. 

' At once he thought of an invention to put the 
cars on the track in half an hour. He patented 
this and actually found two men who bought a 
share in the patent for $5,000 apiece. 

This was the beginning of his real career. 
From that moment, he spent his whole life in 
inventing improvements for railways. 

At this time, too, he fell in love. He met a 
beautiful girl named Marguerite Walker in a 
railway coach — all his good fortime came from 
railways. He cpurted her and married her; 
and she became the inseparable partner of all 
his failures and successes. 

She, in her own way, was fully as clever and 
ori^al as he was himself. She was always 
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more to Mm than all the world. She stood with 
Mm aU tMough life and followed Mm quickly 
in death. 

Soon after Ms marriage Westinghouse saw 
another railway wreck. Two trains had collided, 
head on. The track was level and straight. He 
asked why the collision had happened. 

“The two engineers saw each other, but they 
couldn’t stop,” said the stationmaster. “They 
hadn’t time. You can’t stop a train in a mo- 
ment.” 

Westinghouse still asked why. He studied 
the old-fasMoned hand-brake system and found 
it was hopeless. 

Some better way was needed, so that the 
driver coMd stop his own train. He studied this 
problem for months. He tried using a long 
chain, tightened by the driver, but it was too 
clumsy. He tried steam, but it was affected by 
heat and cold. 

Then came a lucky accident. One morning 
a young woman came into Ms office^ asking for 
subscriptions to a magazine called “The Living 
Age.” 

She asked Westinghouse. He refused rather 
rougMy and she turned away sadly. He noticed 
that she was gentle and timid, and he regretted 
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his roughness. He called her back and gave her 

$ 2 . 

“You may send me your magazine for a few 
months,” he said. 

Soon the first number came and Westing- 
house, who had never been a reader, was sur- 
prised to find an article that solved the brake 
problem. 

The article was entitled, “ In the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel.” It was written by an Enghsh engi- 
neer; and it told how the tunnel had been dug 
by the use of compressed air. 

This engineer told how compressed air was 
carried 3,000 feet in a pipe and used to drive a 
drill through the sohd rock of Mont Cenis. 

Westinghouse shouted with joy. Here was 
the hint he had needed. If compressed air could 
be used to drive a drill, why could it not be used 
to operate the brakes of a train? 

He threw everything else aside and hurled 
himself into the task of making the first air- 
brake. In a few weeks he had one finished. It 
worked. In a jiffy he had become one of the 
greatest inventors of the world. 

Of course, he had the usual difficulties that 
confront every pioneer. The railway men 
thought he was a hare-brained fool. His own 
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father refused to lend him any money for such 
child’s-play as an air-brake. 

Westinghouse tramped from one railway off re 
to another, and was treated as a mild lunatic by 
most railway managers. “Stopping a train by 
wind! What next!” ' 

At last he foxmd a railway man who had 
courage and sense — W. W. Card, of the Pan- 
handle Railway. 

Mr. Card agreed to allow Westinghouse to 
make a trial, on condition that he paid aU his 
own expenses. 

By this time Westmghouse had no money at 
all, but he agreed. Then he ran around among 
his friends and borrowed every penny he could 
get. A young man named Ralph Baggaley gave 
him the most help at this time. 

A trial run was made. The driver was a keen 
young man named Daniel Tate; and just before 
the start, Westinghouse tipped Tate a $50 note. 

“ Give the brake a fair chance, Dan,” he said. 
This was aU the money that Westmghouse had, 
and it was borrowed. 

Then came a bit of pure luck. The trial traiu 
was running at thirty miles an homr when a 
teamster drove across the track a ^ort distance 
in front. The driver lashed the horses, but they 
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reared backwards and flung him between the 
rails. 

Tate turned on the air-brake. The train 
stopped — four feet from the prostrate driver. 
Such was the sensational debut of the air-brake. 
After that, there were plenty of orders and 
plenty of $50 notes. 

Three years later, Westinghouse visited Eng- 
land and had a second battle with railway 
managers. His best friend was Engineering, 
which took his side from the first. And his first 
order came from the Metropolitan District 
Railway of London. 

By 1881 the air-brake had become the stand- 
ard brake. Westinghouse had a large factory 
at Pittsburg. At thirty-five he had become 
rich and famous. 

He lived thirty-three years longer and every 
year was packed with new ideas and inventions. 
He plunged into electrical work and gas engines. 
He grew new factories as a farmer grows com. 

As his men said, “No one can ever guess 
where the Old Man will break out next.” 

He was not spoiled by his success. He was 
strong-willed and dominating, as every strong 
man must be; but he never lost touch with 
HIS WORKERS. 
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His workers were more loyal to him than 
his bankers and he lost the financial control 
of his business. 

Once his workers offered to take half-pay, 
because they knew he was in need of money. 
At another time his men raised $600,000 to help 
him carry on at a time when he was pinched. 

Earnest, tense, honest, fair, aggressive, opti- 
mistic, energetic, courageous — such was George 
Westinghouse. He was proud of his workmen. 
He trained thenj. and worked beside them. He 
loved work and working people. And when he 
died in 1914, his pall-bearers were eight old 
mechanics, who had been his feUow-workers for 
more than forty years. 
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